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A TECHNIQUE FOR SCALE ANALYSIS 


WARD H. GOODENOUGH, Scr., A.U.S. 


In the past two years a considerable amount of time has 
been devoted to scale analysis by the Research Branch, Infor- 
mation and Education Division (formerly Morale Services 
Division) of the War Department, where the use of scales has 
been important in attitude and opinion research. 

The aim of this paper is to make available to others working 
with scales one of the techniques for scale analysis developed 
in the Research Branch. The theory involved in this type of 
analysis has been outlined elsewhere’ and is not directly dealt 
with here. 

Four specific techniques have been employed by the Re- 
search Branch. All produce essentially the same results, dif- 
fering only in the mechanics involved. All have limitations 
either of a rigorous or practical nature. 

The first of these is the least squares method (Guttman, 
Louis, “The Quantification of a Class of Attributes.” The Pre- 
diction of Personal Adjustment, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil Bulletin No. 48, 1941). This method is too laborious to be 
readily usable when one is dealing with more than a few items 
and categories. 

A second method, the one generally used by the Research 
Branch, is to plot data on a Scalogram Board, invented for the 
purpose by Dr. Louis Guttman. This is an easily used system, 
especially if the sample is confined to 100 cases or less, which 
is usually adequate; but it is less rigorous, since manipulations 
of the data are based largely on inspection. The board has the 
further difficulty that it is somewhat expensive to construct. 





1 Guttman, Louis. “A Basis for Scaling Qualitative Data.” American Sociolog- 
ical Review, IX (1944), 139-150. 
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A third method, the trial-scoring and graphic technique, 
has been used in the work of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at Cornell University as well as in the Research 
Branch. It has the advantage that it does not require a board, 
but is less flexible. 

Finally, the tabulation technique, the one to be outlined 
here, was devised to enable scale analysis without a board, at 
the same time preserving its flexibility. It is also more rigor- 
ous than the Scalogram Board method and can be used with 
any size sample. Its limitation is that, for practical use, the 
relative rank order of categories for each item must be assumed 
in advance, which is not necessary with either the least squares 
or Scalogram Board technique. The technique is easy to learn 
and as a process reveals clearly what is operationally involved 
in scale analysis. 

According to Guttman’s definition,” the multivariate distri- 
bution of a set of qualitative items forms a scale for a popula- 
tion if the following conditions are satisfied: 

(a) the items have sameness of content (that is, they form 
a universe of content); 

(b) each item is a simple function of scores derived from 
the distribution. 

Condition (a) is mainly determined by the nature of the 
problem an investigator is interested in. For example, suppose 
we are interested in students’ expressions of adjustment to life 
at a particular college. For this purpose we might ask such 
questions as: 

(1) How satisfied are you with college life? 

(2) Do you think that what you are learning is worth 
while or not? 

(3) What sort of a time are you having at college? 

We ask these questions because they are a sample from the 
universe of content which is the object of our investigation. 
Having defined the universe (in this case, adjustment to col- 
lege life) and having collected a sample of data, we want to 
know whether or not the responses we have obtained behave 


2 Ibid. 
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as simple functions of a single variable. If so, this will be evi- 
dence that the universe is a scale for the population, and we 
can derive meaningful relative adjustment scores based on the 
responses to the items. 

This brings us to condition (b) of a scale. Can we show 
that each item is or is not a simple function of scores derived 
from the distribution of the items? The procedures to be dis- 
cussed here refer mainly to this problem, the practical one of 
outlining a specific technique whereby it is possible with rela- 
tive ease and precision to determine whether or not a set of 
items satisfy the formal condition (b) of a scale. 

The question might arise as to why this is a problem at all. 
If a set of items formed a perfect scale, this would be easily 
established by any of the several techniques. The problem 
arises when the scale-relationship of a set of items is obscured 
by the items’ categories. This requires the combining of cate- 
gories, which manipulation creates the main technical problem, 
as will be seen in the ensuing discussion. 

For purposes of illustration we shall concern ourselves with 
the three hypothetical questions on student adjustment to col- 
lege life. We shall assume that each question has three cate- 
gories, which we have assigned them on the questionnaire. 


(1) How satisfied are you with college life? 
(a) Very satisfied 
(b) Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 
(c) Very dissatisfied 


(2) Do you think that what you are learning is worth while 
or not? 
(a) It is worth while 
(b) Undecided 


(c) It is not worth while 


(3) What sort of a time are you having at college? 
(a) Iam having a good time 
(b) I am having a fair time 
(c) I am having a miserable time 
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First, then, we must see what the conditions are under which 
each item can be said to be a simple function of scores derived 
from the distribution of the items. To do this, suppose the 
responses to our three questions gave us the following marginal 
frequencies: 


Category 
a. b. oC: Total 
1. 25 20 55 100 
Item 2; wa 60 20 100 
3: +0 30 30 100 


We can express these marginal frequencies in bar chart 
form (Fig. 1). 
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For the items to form a scale, that is, to be simple functions 
of scores derived from the items, all those respondents who 
make the positive response (a) to item 2 must also make posi- 
tive responses to items 1 and 3, as Guttman has shown (ibid). 
This group of respondents would constitute a scale type. In 
like manner, the other scale types can be read from the bar 
chart (provided, the items form a scale) simply by connecting 


the bars with dash lines (Fig. 2). 
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It is clear then, that, given the marginal frequencies to a 
set of items and the relative position of the categories within 
each item, it is possible to ascertain which response combina- 
tions, from among all those possible for the items, constitute the 
ideal scale types for those marginal frequencies.* But we still 
do not know whether or not the items actually scale. We are 
faced with the problem of determining how close to the ideal 















































Scale Response 
| 2 3 Frequency Type Combination 
a a 
25 20 a 20 | a-a-a 

OS OF cme SY 5 2 a-b-a 
b 
ceo Ss .. 3 b-b-a 
. ER TEE | I 4 b-b-b 
66 b 4 5 
30 |].- 25 5 c-b-b 
Cc 
Donat OR So 10 6 c-b-c 
c 30 
20 20 7 c-c-c 
Figure 2 


the obtained response combinations and their frequencies 
actually come. 

If a tally of the response combinations obtained showed 
all to coincide with the ideal scale type combinations and their 
frequencies as determined from the marginal frequencies, the 
responses would form a perfect scale and there would be no 
further problem of procedure. In practice, however, such 
perfect conformity is almost never encountered. The response 

3 It is possible to determine the maximum number of scale types though not the 
combinations of responses which constitute them by using Guttman’s formula: 
Maximum number of scale types equals sum of categories in all items plus one 
minus number of items (“The Desire of Enlisted Men for Post-War Full-Time School- 


ing: An Example of a Scale.” Mimeographed Paper, Research Branch, Morale 
Services Division, ASF, 1943). 
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patterns obtained always vary to a greater or lesser degree from 
the ideal scale established for the marginal frequencies. 

The problem, therefore, is to determine to what extent the 
response patterns obtained approximate the ideal scale; to 
what extent the response patterns obtained may deviate from 
the ideal scale and still permit of analysis in scale terms; and 
what the procedural implications are when the response pat- 
terns deviate beyond such an established point of tolerance 
from the initial ideal scale. 

Guttman has set the point of tolerance for deviation at 15%. 
In other words, at least 85% of the total number of responses 
must fall within the scale pattern, so that it is possible to repro- 
duce at least 85% correctly all the responses of all the respon- 
dents from the scale scores. 

If there is more than 15% deviation from the initial ideal 
scale, we have evidence that there is more than one factor or 
variable involved. This allows us two inferences. One is that 
the extraneous factors are of minor importance and mainly 
affect only the categories, in which case they can be partialled 
out by combining categories. The other inference is that there 
are major factors affecting the items themselves, in which case 
category combination will not partial them out and no scale 
can be established. 

To illustrate what is involved where the first inference 
obtains, let us suppose that a count of all the possible response 
combinations for our three items on adjustment to college life 
showed the following results. (When large samples are in- 
volved, this can easily be done on the counting sorter machine 
or with tabulating equipment if the data are put up on I.B.M. 
punch cards. Lacking such equipment, one may conveniently 
determine the nature of the scale relationship by working with 
a sub-sample of 100 respondents. ) 

Here we have deviation from the ideal scale well beyond 
the 15% point of tolerance. Our problem now is to examine 
the nature of the deviation. 

A glance at the six response combinations which deviate 
from the ideal scale types shows that four of them have one 
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Scale Type oe anes Cine Obtained 
Combinations Frequency Frequency ; Obtained Frequency 
item Ts 2%: Iie 8. os oS 
aaa 20 15 a a b 5 
a bv € 5 5 c Bb a 5 
b b a 15 5 nD ¢ a 5 
b b b 5 5 boc b 5 
c b b 25 10 c Cc a 5 
e¢ 8 «¢ 10 30 ec c b 5 
¢ € 2 20 0 
Total 100 70 30 


thing in common: the response (c) to item 2. If we consider 
categories (c) and (b) on item 2 to be equivalent responses 
from the standpoint of the scale relationship of item 2 to the 
other items, then 15 of the deviant responses coincide with scale 
types: b-c-a is equivalent to the scale type b—b—a, b-c—b to 
b-b-b, and c-c-b to c-b-b. Furthermore, the scale types 
c-c-c and c—b-c are equivalent and the sum of their obtained 
frequencies is equal to the sum of their ideal frequencies. 

Therefore, in order to reduce deviation from the ideal types 
and frequencies to less than 15%, it is possible to combine cate- 
gories of any item. Each combination eliminates a discriminat- 
ing scale type, however, and a minimum of combination is 
therefore desirable.‘ It is to be noted that since a combination 
involves the assumption that two categories are equivalent in 
the scale, it is ordinarily possible to combine only categories 
which are adjacent to each other in the category hierarchy of 
an item. In our present example we can combine positive (a) 
with neutral (b) or neutral (b) with negative (c), but not 
positive (a) with negative (c) without including neutral (b), 
which would eliminate the item from the scale as having no 
discriminatory value. 

To facilitate category combination it is generally desirable 
to set up a distribution table such as the one below (Fig. 3). 
For purposes of illustration we shall show in the table all the 
possible combinations of response, which ones are the ideal scale 
types, and where the obtained frequencies fall. Using our three 
items on adjustment to college life, we get the following: 


4In accordance with Guttman’s formula in footnote 3. 
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a b c Item |. 


a b c a b c a b c Item 2. 


bicjajbiclajbicja|b bicjalbicjalbicjajbicjajbic| Item 3. 


° Ideal Freq. 


Fi 


7! Scale Type 


Figure 3 


When we combine categories (b) and (c) on item 2, as we 
have already ascertained to be desirable, our table looks as 
follows (Fig. 4): 








a b  ¢ Item I. 





a b&c a b&c a b&c | Item 2. 
















































































albiciaibic/albic|ja/bic/a|bicja/bic| Item 3. 
20 5 15/5 25/30) Ideal Freq. 
% 
15/5 5 10/10 10|15/30, Obtained Freq. 
| 2 3/4 5 3 Scale Type 
Figure 4 


In order to reduce the deviant frequency 10 for the response 
combination c—b&c—a (Fig. 4) we can combine either (b) and 
(c) on item 1 (in which case b—b&c—a coincides with c—b&c—a) 
or (a) and (b) on item 3. The latter will also reduce the 
deviation involved in the combination a—a—b. Thus, by the 
fewest possible combinations of category, we obtain the maxi- 
mum possible reduction in deviation and emerge with the fol- 
lowing table (Fig. 5): 
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a b c Item I. 





a. b&c a b&c a b&c | Item 2. 






























































a&b c ja&b c ja&bi c ja&b) c a&bi c ja&b c | item 3. 

20 5 20 25 | 30] Ideal Freq. 

20 5 20 25 |30| Obtained Freq. 

| ! 2 3&4 5 6&7] Scale Type 
Figure 5 


The scale that emerges from the data actually obtained for 
our three items can now be presented in bar chart form (Fig. 6). 






































Frequency Scale Response 
1 2 3 {deal & Obtained Type Combination 
25 a 
a 20 a 20 1 a a a&b 
& 
ete ae “a * 5 2 a b&c a&b 
"Gin de ee ee 
20 70 20 384 b b&cc&b 
a he ae 
& i 
Cc 25 5 c b&c a&b 
80 
Cc 
55 c 
30 30 6&7 c b&cc 
100 
Figure 6 


We can now say that all those respondents who are included 
in response (a) of item 2 are also included in (a) of item 1 and 
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(a&b) of item 3, and so on down the scale. It is possible to 
reproduce the responses of any respondent from whatever set 
of scores one may wish to use to designate the five scale types. 

In other words, we can now discriminate five degrees of 
what we are calling adjustment to college life on the basis of 
our three items. 


1. Those who a) are very satisfied with college life 
b) feel that what they are learning is worth 
while 
c) have a good or fair time 


2. Those who a) are very satisfied with college life 
b) feel that what they are learning is not 
worth while or are undecided 
c) have a good or fair time 


3. Those who a) are neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 
b) feel that what they are learning is not 
worth while or are undecided 
c) have a good or fair time 


4. Those who a) are very dissatisfied with college life 
b) feel that what they are learning is not 
worth while or are undecided 
c) have a good or fair time 


5. Those who a) are very dissatisfied with college life 
b) feel that what they are learning is not 
worth while or are undecided 
c) have a miserable time 


For purposes of illustration, all deviation was reducible in 
our example. In practice, however, complete reducibility of 
deviation is rarely possible without combining all categories of 
all items, thereby resulting in no discrimination at all. 

When the amount of deviation is sufficiently reduced to 
make further combination of categories impractical, there is the 
problem of how to score the few remaining deviants (the devia- 
tion presumably having been reducible to 15% or less). Sup- 
pose we had had such a response combination as a—a—c on our 
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three items by the time we had done all practical category 
combination (Fig. 5). By scoring a—a—c with a—a—a&b we 
would have only one deviant response: (c) on item 3. Any 
other scoring, as, for example, with c—b&c-c, would leave at 
least two deviant responses: (a) on item 1 and (a) on item 2. 
Maximum reproducibility of response from the scale score is, 
therefore, the principle one would ordinarily desire to follow 
in the scoring of deviants. (It occasionally happens that a 
deviant can be scored in several different ways and still permit 
of maximum reproducibility. The indeterminacy arises if the 
number of items is small and can be removed by using more 
items. Usually the indeterminacy is harmless, however, and 
it is sufficient to give such deviants the most neutral of the 
several best possible scale scores.) 

When many items and/or categories are involved, it is ob- 
viously too cumbersome to work with such tables as those 
above (Figs. 3, 4, 5), where all the possible combinations of 
response are shown. It is not difficult, however, to work with 
similar tables allowing space only for the response combinations 
actually obtained. By omitting from the table all those re- 
sponse combinations which have a zero frequency, the resulting 
abbreviated table is convenient. To illustrate, we could have 
set up the first table in our example with the three items on 
adjustment to college life (Fig. 3) in the manner shown below 


(Fig. 7). 





a b c Item I. 





a b b c b c Item 2. 





ailbiaja/;/bla/bja/blicl/aj|bic | Item 3. 
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Figure 7 
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In the course of our discussion we have seen that it is pos- 
sible to determine from the marginal frequencies of a set of 
items what the scale types should theoretically be for those 
items and for the population responding to them. Then, by 
comparing these with the response combinations obtained and 
by combining categories, if necessary, we have observed how 
the existence of a scale can be established, how the remaining 
deviation can be determined, and what the principles are which 
govern the scoring of deviants. 

In conclusion, it is important to remember an assumption 
which has made possible the procedure outlined. Everything 
that we did involved the premise that the hierarchy of category 
within each item was reasonably correct to begin with, even 
where we made combinations of category. If the content of 
our categories had been such that no assumptions could have 
been made as to their relative positive or negative value under 
each item, we could not have set up an initial ideal scale for the 
items, a step on which our entire procedure was dependent. 

From the practical standpoint, this limitation is not too 
important for work in the field of attitude and opinion, since 
the order of categories within items can usually be judged 
beforehand with sufficient accuracy. In some cases, however, 
it may be difficult to do this. Any of the techniques for scale 
analysis can handle this problem of determining category order 
“blindly”; but it will ordinarily involve far more labor than in 
the case (such as that outlined in this paper) where the cor- 
rectness of a priori judgments is assumed. The tabulation 
technique of this paper is being extended to include this most 
general case where the category order is not known. 
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A STUDY OF THE USE OF MECHANICAL APTITUDE 
TESTS IN THE SELECTION OF TRAINEES FOR 
MECHANICAL OCCUPATIONS 


J. W. McDANIEL 
Bakersfield Junior College 


AND 
WM. A. REYNOLDS 
Sacramento Air Service Command 

Wartime dislocation of the labor market in the direction 
of mechanical occupations emphasizes a need for selective 
screening of trainees. Postwar return to trade, service, and 
professional occupations will demand still greater attention to 
applicants for retraining. If schools are to retain control over 
their programs, they must provide for increased vocational 
guidance for youth just preparing to enter the labor market 
and for adults seeking occupational readjustment. Increased 
guidance demands improved methods for determining potential 
occupational fitness. Training programs now in the secondary 
schools give the schools a fine opportunity for developing selec- 
tion and guidance procedures useful during wartime and indis- 
pensable in vocational relocation after the war. 

The ideal test of job fitness is a tryout experience under job 
conditions and under expert observation. The practical limi- 
tations on the wide use of this selective device necessitates con- 
struction of substitutes. Two general types of such substi- 
tutes have been devised. One type of measuring instrument 
is a miniature work sample in which effort is made to duplicate 
the work situation under measurable conditions. Another type 
of instrument attempts to analyze the measurable abstract ele- 
ments of the job activities. This type may reduce the situ- 
ation to elements that can be tapped in a language form or 
other visual pattern and results in pencil-and-paper tests of 
aptitude. A number of these tests are on the market, and some 
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of them claim high correspondence with actual work success. 
For most of them very limited data are available showing their 
relationship to trainability of potential workers. The great 
need is for specific local evidence of usefulness of such tests in 
selecting trainees for middle level occupations. 

This paper reports a study begun in the spring semester of 
1942 at the Kern County Union High School and Bakersfield 
Junior College for the purpose of forming a test battery to pre- 
dict success in mechanical training courses. The study was 
based on the results of administering three tests purporting to 
measure mechanical aptitude to 206 students, of whom 112 
were in high-school classes and 94 in National Defense Train- 
ing programs. Trainees in machine shop, aircraft engines, air- 
craft mechanics, wood shop, and welding were tested on the 
Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension, the MacQuarrie 
Mechanical Ability Test, and the O’Rourke Test of Mechamcal 
Ability, Jumor Grade, Form C. 

The criterion of success used to validate the tests was the 
median rating on four traits given the trainee by the instruc- 
tor. After careful instructions in the use of the mechanical 
aptitude rating scale the instructors rated the trainees on: (1) 
aptitude for learning as evidenced by ability to understand and 
apply instructions to the job, (2) speed and accuracy as evi- 
denced by ability to acquire muscular and manipulative skills, 
(3) workmanship as evidenced by quality and precision of 
work done, and (4) interest-enthusiasm as evidenced by eager- 
ness in getting at the job and staying with it. Ten-point scales 
were constructed and behavior descriptions placed underneath 
various points on the scales. 


Results 


Of the 206 students, 197 were males and 19 were females. 
The females and those who had incomplete test scores were 
eliminated, leaving 147 males in the validating group. The 
means and standard deviations of the various tests for this 
group are presented in Table 1. The data on the high-school 
students and National Defense trainees are presented sepa- 
rately. Although the National Defense group is superior on 
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the Bennett and O’Rourke tests, the critical ratios between the 
two groups do not exceed 2.7,’ and for the purposes of this 
study the two groups may be considered to be comparable. 
The intercorrelations of the subtests of the battery are 
shown in Table 2. Since the standard error of an r of zero for 
147 cases is .082, it is seen that only forty-two of the inter- 
correlations are significantly greater than three times the stand- 
ard error of a chance correlation. However, an attempt was 


TABLE 1 


The Means and Standard Deviations of the Subtests of the Mechanical Aptitude Test 
Battery for the Groups Used in the Validation Study 














High School National Defense Total 
Test (N = 80) (N =67) (N = 147) 

M S.D. M S.D. M S.D. 
eS eee 40.25 8.80 44.02 8.12 41.97 8.70 
MacQuarrie 1 ...... 38.31 8.79 39.51 7.74 38.86 8.35 
see seat oy osiees 38.31 6.90 40.58 7.70 39.35 7.36 
MacQuarrie 3 ...... 20.20 3.00 20.10 3.37 20.15 5.17 
MacQuarrie 4 ...... 39.69 12.54 40.21 14.96 39.93 13.70 
MacQuarrie 5 ...... 21.13 8.04 22.92 9.16 21.94 8.61 
MacQuarrie 6 ...... 13.50 6.67 15.35 6.34 14.34 6.59 
MacQuarrie 7 ...... 20.75 4.44 20.32 6.16 20.55 5.55 
MacQuarrie total . 63.85 9.74 66.24 11.99 64.94 10.89 
O’Rourke II ........ 80.26 17.92 86.06 12.86 82.91 16.08 
O’Rourke II ....... 152.50 40.45 168.00 38.82 159.56 40.46 
O’Rourke total .... 232.50 52.13 252.78 49.69 241.74 52.03 
Criterion (ratings) .. 5.58 1.40 5.70 1.51 5.63 1.45 





made to combine some of the subtests so that a significantly 
higher multiple-correlation coefficient would be obtained. 

The first combination of subtests to be tried consisted of 
subtests B, M,, M; and Q,, as these had higher coefficients with 
the criterion while at the same time having lower correlations 
with the other tests. The corrected? multiple correlation coeffi- 
cient was found to be .33, and the combination was rejected as 
being too low in predictive power. 

The second battery tried was the combination of all sub- 

1A critical ratio (D./S.D.aie2.) of 3.0 is considered to indicate an almost certain 
difference between two groups. 

2 Ezekiel, M. Methods of Correlation Analysis. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1930, p. 177. This correction is for a limited number of cases and for the 


number of ‘variables, and estimates the probable correlation for the universe from 
which the data were drawn. 
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tests, excluding the totals of the MacQuarrie* and O’Rourke 
tests. The corrected multiple-R was .43._ When the predicted 
criterion scores were correlated with the obtained criterion 
scores the correlation was found to be slightly, but not signifi- 
cantly, higher, or .45.* Because of the labor in forecasting from 
ten tests and because the efficiency of prediction is but 10.7% 


TABLE 2 


Intercorrelations of the Subtests of the Mechanical Aptitude Battery 
for 147 Male Trainees 








Mi Mz M; Mz Ms Me M; 0, O, Os M Cc 








ee a. 6. 39 56. . 21 a7. 36. 35 48.2 
/ aes 418 22. a7 22 2D = BS CSI .22 
ee 31 22 28 1S 6 634 = OS COA AC AT 
Mis «sci 6 2 22 389 2 wD 2 2 
Mek oes 55 30 #1 nD Ss BB 21 
a 53 24 =-21 31 $634 8 6.10 
| So wa #86 33 sf 22 
OAs sees 14 14 06 65 12 
Pi ates 52 8 6.28 21 
SOs Savers 96° .33 28 
casas 51 26 
ae 14 
S.D.r=0 = .082 
Legend: 
= Bennett Test of Mechanical Me = MacQuarrie Blocks 
Comprehension M; = MacQuarrie Pursuit 

M, = MacQuarrie Tracing Ms = MacQuarrie total score 

Mz = MacQuarrie Tapping O, =O’Rourke Mech. Apt., Part I 

Ms = MacQuarrie Dotting O. =O’Rourke, Part II 

M, = MacQuarrie Copying O; =O’Rourke, total score 

Ms = MacQuarrie Location C =Criterion (instructors’ ratings) 


better than chance for this battery, a combination was sought 
which would contain fewer tests but would give as high an 
efficiency of prediction. 

The third trial battery consisted of the seven tests B, Mi, 
M., Ms, M;, M, and O,. The corrected multiple-correlation 
coefficient was found to be .45, and when computed by corre- 
lating predicted with obtained criterion scores, .47. The eff- 


3 The total of the MacQuarrie Test never entered into any other combination. 
Since its correlation with the criterion is lower than some of its subtests, the addi- 
tion to a battery merely attenuates the multiple-correlation coefficient. 

4A multiple-R computed from the Beta weights should equal exactly the R ob- 
tained by correlating the predicted scores with the obtained scores. The differences 
were due to (1) errors in the facilitating tables which were used in making the pre- 
dictions, when the four-place numbers were rounded off to two places, and (2) errors 
due to grouping not compensated for entirely by Sheppard’s correction. 
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TABLE 3 


The Multiple Correlation Cofficients of the Four Trial Batteries and their 
‘ficiencies in Prediction 











Tests in battery R E 
Bs ay eda Aa sis as srsiato ae Socials ass e.cleinissein oe.eisie ace 33 .056 
2. B, Ma, Me, Ms, Ma, Ms, Me, Mz, O:, Os .......--- 45 .107 
3. B, Ma, Nee a GE osisoc.es vcnwewcassese 47 AN? 
TE a Pia as Ese RE ais SE aie ave 5,0. ose hoeeud wes Al .088 





ciency of prediction for this battery was slightly better, being 
11.7% better than chance. 

A fourth battery was tried, consisting of the five tests B, 
M,, M2, Ms, and M,, and the corrected multiple-R was .42. 
The correlation between the predicted and criterion scores 
showed a slight drop to .41. The efficiency of prediction for 
this battery was thus only 8.79% better than chance. 

The coefficients of multiple-correlation for the four trial 
batteries are summarized in Table 3. The efficiency of predic- 
tion for each multiple-R is shown in the last right-hand column. 

Since the multiple-correlation coefficient of the third battery 
indicates that it is the best of the obtained combinations, the 
predicted scores were correlated with the obtained criterion 
scores for each separate class of mechanical work.’ The data 
were summarized in Table 4. 

From Table 4 it may be noted that the multiple-R varies 


TABLE 4 


The Correlations between Obtained and Predicted Criterion 
Scores for Each Mechanical Class 








Observed Predicted 








Class Group mate N criterion criterion R 
M_ SD. M SD. 
Machine Shop High school P 36 5.97 1.41 S73 55 
Machine Shop Nat. Def. P IS 673 15 626 <6 =38 
A/C Mechanics Nat. Def. R 24 5.92 1.19 5.73 47 48 
Woodshop High school Sc 23 S:bS 2.95 5.50 .44 37 
Welding High school St 21 5.38 1.59 5.63 88  .27 
Welding Nat. Def. St 14 5.79 1.80 5.19 90 .42 
A/C Machine Nat. Def. Ro 14 4.14 43 5.33 39 —.42 
All classes H.S. & N.D. ee | 5.63 1.45 5.64 .67 47 





The raw-score regression equation for the third battery is ‘adel + .028 (Mz) 
- 057(M) +.112(Ms) + .019(M,) —.022(Ms) + .007(Oz) + 2.540 
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widely from class to class. The coefficient for the high-school 
Machine Shop class, R = .60, is sufficiently high for forecasting 
purposes, while for the National Defense A/C Machine Shop 
class, R = — .42, it is useless. An examination of the means and 
standard deviations of the classes shows that one instructor, 
Ro, rated much more severely than the others, and the negative 
correlation indicates a different standard of scoring in that 
class. It is possible that the results of the study would have 
been affected in the direction of greater forecasting efficiency 
if the data for this class had been omitted. 

The small number of cases in the classes, however, should 
be noted as a factor introducing unreliability in the results 
shown in Table 4, as strict comparability between the instruc- 


TABLE 5 
Regression Weights of the Subtests of the Mechanical Aptitude Test Battery 











Test Symbol Weight 
MEE Cho eee lank wide ane etenswcsee B .0788 
ee ES Ce Mi .1580 
MacQuarrie Tapping ................-- Ma — .2878 
MacQuarrie Dotting ................06- Ms .2439 
Macttuarrie Copying .....c sc cccecss cee Ma 1796 
MacQuarrie Location ...............06. Ms — .1306 
Cy ES RS oe | Re ee nner Oz .2027 


(Gen. Mech. Info.) 





tors’ ratings could not be obtained by transmuting them to a 
scale with a common mean and sigma. Perhaps more impor- 
tant than this is the fact that the ratings were taken to the 
nearest whole number on a ten-point scale, and were not sufh- 
ciently fine for meaningful transmutation. 

Further evidence for the validity of the forecasting equa- 
tion was obtained by predicting the scores of the nineteen 
women not included in the validating group. Fourteen of them 
were in a class on Aircraft Engines, under an instructor not 
listed in Table 4, and five women were in the National Defense 
A/C Machine Shop class listed in Table 4. The multiple-R 
for this group was .78. The coefficient is slightly greater than 
three times the standard error of an r of zero for 19 cases. 

The regression coefficients (Beta weights) for the tests are 
given in Table 5. 
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It is evident from the relative magnitudes of the Beta 
weights that the MacQuarrie Tapping and Dotting Tests, and 
the O’Rourke General Information Test contribute the most to 
the forecasting efficiency of the battery. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. Three standardized tests of mechanical aptitude were 
administered to 147 high-school students and National Defense 
trainees in five mechanical training courses. 

2. From the three major tests a combination of seven sub- 
tests was selected which had a multiple-correlation coefficient 
with the criterion of instructors’ ratings of .47. It is probable 
that this value would have been raised if two criterion mea- 
sures had been obtained and an estimate of the true correlation 
of the battery with the criterion had been made. 

3. The forecasting efficiency of the battery differed for the 
five training courses, but its over-all value is significant in show- 
ing that prediction formulas need not be confined to but one 
type of training. Evidence, while not conclusive, was obtained 
that the formula would forecast a new group with an efficiency 
greater than if no correlation obtained. 

4. Weightings of the subtests of the battery indicate that 
the MacQuarrie Tapping and Dotting Tests, with the O’Rourke 
General Mechanical Information Test, contribute most to the 
forecasting efficiency of the battery. 








A VALIDATING STUDY OF THE OBERLIN VOCA- 
TIONAL INTEREST INQUIRY 


L. D. HARTSON 
Oberlin College 


IN THE YEAR 1927-28 W. H. Brentlinger and the present 
author devised a Vocational Interest Inquiry for use in connec- 
tion with the counselling service which was at that time one of 
the responsibilities of the Department of Psychology at Oberlin 
College. Inasmuch as a description of this Inquiry may be 
found in Fryer’s Measurement of Interests (1), it will be un- 
necessary to reproduce it here. A statement may well be made, 
however, as to the hunch which motivated the construction of 
this particular form of inquiry. A rather detailed classification 
had just been completed of the occupations in which the Ober- 
lin alumni were engaged (2). This experience suggested the 
desirability of a vocational inquiry from the results of which a 
man’s interests could be classified in terms of the general type 
of function which appealed to him most strongly. A list of 
twenty functions was therefore formulated, quite a priori, and 
enough items selected to permit a paired comparison between 
each function and each of the nineteen others. The Inquiry 
involves, therefore, 190 pairs of comparisons and yields a score 
in each of the following twenty categories: 


I. Creative Activities XI. Executive Management of Per- 
II. Research sonnel 
III. Social Investigation XII. Practical Construction Prob- 
IV. Diagnosis lems 
V. Compilation of Previously Dis- XIII. Routine Activities 
covered Facts XIV. Evaluation of Conduct, Achieve- 
VI. Oral or Written Presentation of ment or Product 
Reports XV. Arbitration 
VII. Financial Speculation XVI. Administration of Advice 
VIII. Deeds of Prowess XVII. Selling Ideas or Commodities 
IX. Formulation of Policies XVIII. Teaching 
X. Detailed Planning of Work XIX. Offering Service or Aid 


XX. Professional Entertainment 
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The principal use made of the Jnquiry was as an aid in the 
counselling of students. With a change in the administrative 
setup, made in 1928, with reference to vocational counselling, 
use of the Jnquiry was discontinued. In order that some con- 
clusion might be reached as to the validity of this form of voca- 
tional inquiry, a follow-up study was initiated in 1941 by E. B. 
Knauft and the author. Copies of the blank were mailed to 
178 men who were the original subjects. Responses were re- 
ceived from 121, or 68 per cent of the list. It is unfortunate 
that the population is not large enough to furnish more defini- 
tive information concerning the characteristic patterns of inter- 
est for contrasting vocational groups. The number is large 
enough, however, to furnish some suggestions as to the con- 
sistency of individual interest patterns over the period of four- 
teen years—time enough to permit most of the men to become 
established in their professions. 


Validation of the Inquiry 


1. Extent of Agreement between the Patterns of Interest 
Indicated by the Inquiries of 1927 and 1941. By ranking the 
functions on the basis of the frequency with which they were 
preferred, it is possible to compute rank difference correlations 
between the two sets of choices. For the total population of 
121 the consistency of choices on the two occasions is indicated 
by an zr of .717 + .077 (see Table 1). The correlations for the 
different vocational groups range between .899, for the 12 men 
in the field of social science, to .282 for five accountants; 
for nine individuals who could not be fitted into any group 
classification, from .842 to .063. The table also reports the 
correlations for three special aggregates. For the nine artists 
and musicians in this sample, consistency of interest is repre- 
sented by a correlation of .889; for the 27 college teachers, by 
an r of .804, and for the 30 men in business and industry, by an 
r of .668. 

2. Agreement between the 1927 and 1941 Responses, as 
Indicated by the Most and Least Favored Functions. ‘Table 2 
reports the three most favored and three least interesting func- 
tions, on the occasion of each of the Inquiries, for each sub- 
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group. This table shows that in the case of those groups for 
which the correlation between the two responses showed a cor- 
relation as high as .726, at least one of the functions was among 
the three most favored on both occasions, and with all but two 


TABLE 1 


Correlations between Test and Re-Test 
Oberlin Vocational Interest Inquiry 























Occupational group N r PLE. 
Social Scientists ................ 12 899 .030 
PEM. ca tela sans io didierwie sid 3:6)516 6 4 .870 038 
College Language Teachers ...... 8 804 .056 
SS eee 5 746 .070 
MURMONTIB. 5 scp iis ssa ch 0edicceiees 2 746 .070 
MUM ECLOURN BT So rain asatNe ew: oie Miedo wis a 3 726 075 
PUR AMIMTIR. 8 Solves sie vias. a v8.68 00-856 8 .726 075 
Physical Scientists .............. 6 .726 075 
Industrialists ...............0005 7 648 .092 
CO Sa eae ‘4 618 098 
MEUM GABES bs Siisiseic oo sos ese ea cess 5 618 .098 
Advertising Managers ........... Z 618 098 
Le Se eee 6 558 .108 
OUNCES Saves ices bseelsaae sss 9 507 117 
EN oe wince a ar ci8 gas 8s iele)s os0ae 7 446 126 
Physical Education Instructors . 3 393 133 
he ee ane 3 393 133 
Secondary School Men .......... 10 .292 144 
PIOCOUSERTB oii. a Wiassis css Soke einsciee 5 .282 145 
Air Corps Instructor ............ 1 .842 046 
Social Worker 1 832 048 
Personnel Man .... 1 558 .108 
PAGCOR sie OOo 6 dis aie Moa a eicic es siaie's 1 467 123 
MOANREY | oie distor ele cea e ors bio eare ee 1 436 128 
Director, Social Planning ........ 1 385 135 
Criminal Court Psychologist ..... 1 344 139 
LOLA To RECS as eae arene 1 .292 144 
Agent, Transportation .......... 1 063 157 
Total population ............... 121 717 077 
Combined groups: 
Artists and Musicians ......... 9 889 .033 
Business and Industry ........ 30 668 087 
College Teachers .............. 27 .804 056 





of the groups this is true of two or three of the functions. 
When one turns to the least preferred functions, it is desirable 
to eliminate from consideration function XIII (Routine Activi- 
ties), since that is almost universally unpopular. No other 
function is commonly eschewed, but at least one of the other 
two functions which was least interesting on the first occasion 
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is found at the bottom of the list in 1941 with all groups for 
whom the over-all correlations between the two series of choices 
is at least .648, as well as with three other vocational groups 
where the correlation is lower than that figure. 

3. Agreement of the Profiles with Empirical Judgment as to 
the Functions Characterizing the Different Vocations. Exami- 
nation of Table 2 shows that the pattern of preferred functions 
shows marked contrasts when one vocation is compared with 
another, and that they conform almost without exception to 
common sense expectation. Examination of the responses made 
in the 1941 Inquiry shows, e.g., that the three functions chosen 
most frequently by the social scientists are: Diagnosis, Formu- 
lation of Policies, and Research. In response to the initial 
Inquiry, this group showed a strong interest, also, in Evaluation 
of Conduct. On the other hand, they displayed least interest 
in Routine Activities, Deeds of Prowess, and Professional 
Entertainment. The physicians show a distinctly different 
pattern. Their initial preferences were for Diagnosis, Re- 
search, and Offering Service or Aid, but by the time they 
had begun the practice of medicine, the function of Administra- 
tion of Advice had displaced Research. The physical scientists 
showed a similar preference for Research and Creative Activi- 
ties, but substituted Diagnosis for their initial choice of Practi- 
cal Construction Problems. The group of college teachers who 
were working in the general area of the languages report una- 
nimity in their first three choices on both occasions: Creative 
Activities, Research, and Evaluation of Achievement or Prod- 
uct. The types of activity most attractive to the clergymen 
are: Oral Presentation of Reports, Evaluation of Conduct, and 
either the Formulation of Policies or Arbitration (the settle- 
ment of disagreements). The final preferences of the lawyers 
differ widely from the undergraduate choices. They present a 
logical combination: Arbitration, the Administration of Advice, 
and Teaching. 

On the other hand, there are instances in which the pattern 
chosen seems unrelated to the occupation. This is notably the 
case with the men in the field of secondary education, whose 
more recent interests lie in the field of Creative Activities, 
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Research, and Diagnosis (of difficulties). The teaching func- 
tion does not appear among their most favored activities. 
Review of their vocational careers shows, however, that, in half 
of the cases, the teaching profession was chosen only after 
another vocation had first been tried. Again, one would expect 
Financial Speculation (activities aimed at financial profit) to 
appear among the most interesting functions of the business 
men. This appears to be true, however, only in the initial 
Inquiry, and then only with the advertising managers. These 
facts suggest the desirability of an analysis of the items which 
were chosen to represent those functions to see to what extent 
they are truly representative. 


An Item Analysis 


In order to lay the groundwork for a possible revision of 
the Inquiry, the individual items have been examined, first, for 
the purpose of eliminating those that are non-differentiating, 
and, second, for the purpose of selecting those representative of 
the functions having the greatest predictive value. The non- 
differentiating items were located by the process of computing 
the proportional preference given to each item in the 1941 
Inquiry. Of the 380 items in the Jnquiry, 184 were preferred 
by 70 per cent or more of the subjects and were therefore elimi- 
nated. Then, after the subjects had been grouped according 
to the vocation in which they were engaged in 1941, the relative 
popularity of the 196 items was computed for each vocational 
group. Examination of these proportions revealed 45 more 
items which were not distinctive of any vocation in which these 
particular men were engaged. Their elimination reduced the 
total to 151 items. One consequence of this procedure was the 
reduction of the number of items for some of the vocational 
categories to less than 16. The number of categories having 
at least 16 items was six, the largest number of items for any 
category being 37. The identifying names being used for these 
categories are: 1) Commerce; 2) Merchandising; 3) Law and 
Social Science; 4) Medical and Social Work; 5) Physical Sci- 
ence, and 6) Literature. Because of the inequality in number 
of items under each category it became necessary to use pro- 
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portions rather than summations of items in making compari- 
sons of relative interest for the different activities. 

The next step consisted in re-scoring the original responses 
on this selection of items to determine the extent to which the 
respondents’ original answers would have predicted their final 
vocational choice. At this stage the men engaged in Art and 
Music were eliminated because too few items were found which 
differentiated these vocations. This elimination reduced the 
test population to 112. (It should be noted that in order to 
re-score on these 151 selected items it was necessary to carry 
104 pairs of items—including 57 undifferential items.) When 
the original inventories were re-scored on these 151 items it was 
found that 63, or 56.2 per cent of the men had the highest score 
in that category in which it would be most logical to classify 
the work in which they were actually engaged in 1941. 

Further examination of the items suggested the possible 
advantage of making a still more drastic selection of items. In 
order to equalize numbers it was decided to select just the ten 
items in each vocational category which were most highly dif- 
ferential. For this part of the study use was also made of the 
responses made on the original Inquiry by two additional 
groups of subjects, 27 students in the Hamma Divinity School, 
and 90 secretaries in city YMCA’s in Ohio. The responses of 
these groups were studied with the possibility of finding items 
specific to the field of religious work. This quest proved, how- 
ever, to be fruitless. 

With this final item selection, consisting of ten items for 
each of six categories, the Oberlin graduates who had responded 
to the second /nquiry were again tabulated on the basis of their 
first choice among the six vocational categories. (In addition 
to these 60 significant items it was necessary to retain 32 indif- 
ferent items, thus making a total of 92 items, or 46 pairs.) 
Classification of these men under these six categories on the 
basis of their actual final vocation shows that 56.1 per cent of 
them engaged in fields in the area in which they made the high- 
est scores as seniors. 

The vocational history of 47 other men who had filled out 
the Inquiry as seniors, but who had not responded to our second 
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Inquiry, being available, their original responses were scored 
with the 60-item form. The results in the case of these men 
give a 66.7 predictive percentage, 32 of the 48 men having 
chosen an occupation in the one of the six areas for which they 
scored highest in the Inquiry. 

As a final step in the validating analysis, the 60 items of the 
abbreviated Inquiry were classified on the basis of the twenty 
functions which had been used in constructing the original /n- 
quiry. When these were parcelled out in terms of the patterns 
characterizing the interests expressed by the various vocational 
groups (see Table 2), the number of items for each vocation 
proved to be too small to yield significant differential scores. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. A validating follow-up has been made of the Oberlin 
Vocational Interest Inquiry, after an interval of fourteen years, 
based upon the responses of 68 per cent of the men tested in 
the year 1927-28. In an item analysis use was also made of 
responses from 90 secretaries of urban YMCA’s and 27 students 
in a theological seminary. 

2. When the correlation is computed between the rank order 
of interest expressed on the two occasions, 1927 and 1941, in the 
vocational functions sampled by the /nquiry, the coefficient for 
the entire group of 121 is .717. 

3. Examination of the patterns of preferred functions shows 
marked contrasts between the different vocational groups 
represented, and agreement with common sense expectations. 

4, Preliminary steps were taken toward a possible revision 
of the Inquiry in the form of item analyses aimed at eliminating 
non-differentiating items. This process showed that, on the 
basis of the interest shown in the particular items used in this 
Inquiry, these men fell into six categories which have. been 
labelled as follows: 1) Commerce, 2) Merchandising, 3) Law 
and Social Science, 4) Medical and Social Work, 5) Physical 
Science, and 6) Literature. 

5. The item study revealed 151 of the original 380 items 
which had been differentially selected by the members of these 
six vocational groups. When the original 1927 Inquiry was 
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re-scored, using only these 151 items, 56.2 per cent of the men 
made highest proportional scores in the vocational area in which 
they subsequently chose their life work. 

6. The ten most highly differentiating items were selected 
for each of the six vocational cavegories, this constituting a 
further reduction of the total number of items to 60. Scores 
obtained from the original responses of the 121 men on this 
60-item Inquiry give first choice to that category which most 
closely corresponds to the final vocational choice in the case of 
56.1 per cent of them. 

7. Finally, the responses made in 1927 by 47 men who did 
not answer the second request were scored on the 60-item Jn- 
quiry, and with this group it was found that, in two-thirds of 
the cases, the first choice was given that category represented 
by the vocation subsequently chosen. 

8. It is to be regretted that the small size and specialized 
character of the population involved in this study precludes the 
use of more refined statistical procedures for item differenti- 
ation (3). The results, however, appear to harmonize with 
those obtained by assigning multiple regression weights to the 
items. They furnish further evidence, moreover, of the possi- 
bility of predicting vocational choices of college seniors within 
areas which stress particular functional interests. 
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GUIDANCE SURVEY OF STUDENT PROBLEMS 


ELIZABETH GORDON ANDREWS 
Florida State College for Women 


TuIs investigation was undertaken as a contribution to a 
curriculum study being made by a sub-committee of the 
Faculty Committee concerned with the functioning of person- 
nel work and guidance on the campus of the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women. The students who secured the data were 
graduate students in a class in Personnel Work in 1941-42. 

These investigators visited as many of the girls as were 
found in their dormitory rooms when called upon. All students 
at the college reside in dormitories (or in approved student 
houses). The dormitories were divided between the two in- 
vestigators. If a student was not in her room at the time the 
visitor called she was not included in the study. A total of 
279 students, or 14 per cent of the total student body, were thus 
interviewed. 

Each interviewee was presented with a sheet entitled “Gui- 
dance Survey.” On this sheet were indicated the purpose of the 
study, a suggestive list of problems which the student might 
have had since entrance to college, a list of the possible sources 
of help that she might have consulted, and an example of the 
information desired. This study does not include the numerous 
times students are called to administrative and other offices. 
We limited our study to problems on which students volun- 
tarily sought assistance. 

Only those problems were recorded which assumed some- 
what serious proportions. For example, the investigator would 
say, “Have you had any health problems since you have been 
in college? By health problems, we do not mean the times you 
may have gone to the infirmary to have your throat swabbed, 
but instances in which your health was such as to definitely 
209 
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affect your school work.” Disciplinary problems included not 
only infraction of rules but also interpretation of rules. Extra- 
curricular problems included the case of need for dropping some 
activities as well as need for increasing them. All types of 
problems are defined on the sample sheet. 

One of the chief factors in causing unreliability of report is 
due to the uncertainty of memory. For example, freshmen 
report homesickness as a problem more than upper-classmen. 
However, this may be partly due to the selection that occurs 
and the elimination of the homesick as well as the poorer 
students. 


Sources of Help 
Table 1 indicates the frequency with which the various 
offices or individuals on the campus served the students inter- 


TABLE 1 


Frequency of Voluntary Requests for Aid 
Number included in study, 279. Student body, 2007. 








Number of Number of 





. Average per 
Source of help counsellors times 
involved sought* ees 
Re eee a 105 26.2 
OS Oe ene 2 9 4.5 
ee NR See re 60 99 15 
Heads of Departments ............... 25 30 1.2 
oe ee 2 77 38.5 
Office of Dean of Students ............ 2 10 5.0 
Office of Director of Personnel ........ 1 197 197.0 
AREON NOUNOD 6 ococsccoscccceseeas 1 22 22.0 
Religious Secretaries ...............+ 4 45 11.2 
DON PRIN od aisbin o iss sinae sen’ 10 85 8.5 
Student Counsellors ................. 50 62 1.2 
Teachers (other than Faculty Advisers) 140 149 11 
301 890 





_ ..* Number of times sought refers to number of times aid was sought from the 
indicated sources, not to number of different students. 


viewed with regard to their problems. 

Both upper-classmen and freshmen report that they consult 
the Registrar’s office solely regarding such problems as courses, 
credits, schedules, cuts and such matters as pertain to regis- 
tration. 

The Business Office is sought by both groups chiefly with 
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regard to financial matters related to college accounts. Twice 
they reported seeking aid in personal problems but in both 
these cases the student had a personal friend in this office. 
The Dean of Student’s Office functioned chiefly in three 
areas insofar as students voluntarily seek help from this office: 
extra-curricular problems, personal problems, and discipline. 
The four areas in which the Personnel Office was most fre- 
quently sought were: educational, financial, vocational, and 
placement problems. While personal problems were seldom 


TABLE 2 


Distribution between Freshmen and Upper Classes 








Freshmen Upper-Classmen Total 
No. %" No. So No. ye 








Academic Deans ........... 25 7.5 80 14.4 105 11.8 
Business Office ............. 5 1.5 4 0.7 9 1.0 
Faculty Advisers ........... 57 17.1 42 7.5 99 11.1 
Heads of Departments ..... + 1.2 26 4.7 30 3.4 
MRRON sic 55'c.clteGioeeisao sass 35 10.5 42 7.5 77 8.7 
Office of Dean of Students .. 3 0.9 7 1.3 10 1.1 
Office of Director of Personnel 62 18.6 135 24.2 197 22.1 
ON a ee eee 9 2.7 13 2.3 22 2.5 
Religious Secretaries ........ 7 2.1 38 6.8 45 5.1 
Social Directors ............ 37 11.1 48 8.6 85 9.6 
Student Counsellors ........ 34 10.2 28 5.0 62 7.0 

Teachers (other than Faculty 
PTO aisens nb so csee es 16.5 94 16.9 149 16.7 
333 99.9 557 999 890 100.1 





* The percentages given refer to the relation of the number of times aid was 
sought from the indicated sources by the designated group to the total times aid was 
sought by the group in question (Freshmen, Upper-Classmen, or Total). 
listed this is perhaps due to the objective approach to problems 
in this office which avoids labelling personal problems as such. 
Placement is peculiarly a problem of upper-classmen, especially 
of seniors; hence it is to be expected that freshmen would not 
be concerned with this function of the Personnel Office. With 
this exception, upper-classmen and freshmen consulted the 
office most frequently on the same problem areas. 

The Infirmary was, of course, sought mostly in matters of 
health, with occasional related problems in which advice was 
sought from the physician or nurse. 

The Office of the Director of Residence was sought a limited 
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number of times chiefly in regard to homesickness, roommate 
difficulty and occasional personal problems. 

According to student reports, Social Directors are sought 
infrequently, but on a widely divergent list of problems includ- 
ing educational, religious, financial, health, vocational, personal, 
and disciplinary problems. It seems that the type of service 
the Directors in dormitories render most to the students lies in 
the field of personal problems. 

Religious Secretaries are sought by students chiefly with 
regard to religious problems. The number of times the Secre- 
tary is sought seems to be much greater with upper-classmen 
than with freshmen. This may indicate that the Secretaries 
become increasingly helpful as they come to know the students 
longer, or it may indicate that religious problems are more 
prevalent among upper-classmen than among freshmen. A 
previous study on this campus would, however, indicate that 
the problems in this area are more prevalent in the earlier years. 

The Student Counsellors were seldom sought regarding 
financial, religious, health, and placement problems. Their 
chief service includes assistance in educational, extra-curricular, 
and disciplinary problems. 

Educational, personal, and vocational difficulties constitute 
the three outstanding problems about which Faculty Advisers 
are consulted. The small number of times Faculty Advisers 
were sought voluntarily was somewhat disturbing, but no 
doubt one cause of this is the difficulty of finding an hour at 
which the student and the Faculty Adviser have corresponding 
free time for conference. This again points to the need for 
Faculty Advisers to be given a reduced teaching load in order 
that they may devote more time to counselling. 

It is evident from the student reports that Academic Deans 
assist students mainly with vocational and educational prob- 
lems. This does not indicate vocational guidance so much as 
‘ counsel with regard to pre-professional courses, such as pre- 
medical courses, courses for nurses, teachers, etc. 

Freshmen consulted the Heads of Departments only on 
educational problems while upper-classmen conferred with 
them on problems of finance, extra-curricular activities, place- 
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ment, and vocational guidance. This is probably due to the 
fact that freshmen have very little occasion to become ac- 
quainted with Heads of Departments until they have chosen 
their major field, which frequently is not until the latter part 
of the sophomore year. 

Teachers other than Faculty Advisers make a valuable con- 
tribution to the guidance program by giving satisfactory help 
on educational and vocational problems. They are also often 
sought by upper-classmen regarding placement problems. 
They may be sought in any or all fields of guidance, but are not 
called on frequently in problem areas other than education and 
the vocations. 

If the nine types of problems were ranked according to the 
frequency with which students reported that they sought help 
on these problems, the results would be as given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Nature of Problems in Which Help is Sought 














Freshmen Upper-classmen 

gh § ge 5 

Problem & ) 8 Problem & 3 2 

so «62S = * 

Zo 8M Ze > 

1. Educational ....... 139 40.3 1, Educational ....... 199 34.8 
2. Personal: .. 6.2 ccs 60 17.4 2. Finance .......... 70 12.2 
3. Vocational ........ 50 14.5 3. Vocational ........ 70 12.2 
Oe ee 36 10.4 4. Personal .......... 65 11.4 
S: Wane: ...50ss eos 3 9.6 DS PARTE nie ccs-a0.0-0.00 43 7.5 
6. Extra-curricular ... 11 3.2 6. Placement ........ 43 7.5 
7. Discipline ......... 9 2.6 7. Religious ......... 37 6.5 
8. Religious ......... 7 2.0 8. Extra-curricular ... 30 5.2 
9. Placement ........ 0 0.0 9. Discipline ......... 15 2.6 
345 100.0 572 99.9 





* The percentages given refer to the relation of the number of times help was 
sought in the indicated type of problems by the designated group to the total number 
of times help was sought on all problems by the group in question. 

From Table 3 it is apparent that the problems that trouble y 
both groups most are the educational ones, and this is the field 
in which students feel the most pressing need for assistance. 
Freshmen appear to need more help than upper-classmen with 
personal problems. Perhaps this is due to the more obvious 
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sophistication of the upper-classmen. Vocational problems 
rank high with both groups, indicating that selection of voca- 
tion and preparation for a vocation are not confined to the first 
year but are also problems during the later years of college. 
Problems of discipline, religious and extra-curricular matters _ 
are not so great a source of disturbance apparently as are other 
problems. Perhaps students fail to recognize them as prob- 
lems and hence do not seek help with them. Students seek help 
most in educational, vocational, personal, financial, and health 
problems. The attention of Counsellors might be directed to- 
ward improvement of assistance in those areas in which stu- 


TABLE 4 
Help Voluntarily Sought by Students (according to records) in Personnel Office 











No. of Record Survey 
requests percentage percentage 

PRIN Eek oe es 426 35 41 
SS EP eae 362 30 27 
eS a re ee 131 10 02 
ESS ee 109 08 15 
oS ER aes A ee 109 08 14 
SEY aeeescteen aes 65 05 01 
Extra-curricular ............. 34 03 00 
OE oe eee 7 01 00 

1243 100 100 





dents report seeking help most frequently, and further investi- 
gation should be made to determine whether problems actually 
exist in other areas where students are unaware that they need 
counsel. 

During the interviews, forty-eight students reported that 
they had had problems about which they had not sought help. 
Twenty of these cases were personal problems, the remainder 
being distributed over all the other fields. It is apparent that 
personal problems constitute the oustanding area in which stu- 
dents realize that they need guidance but hesitate to ask for 
help. 

Out of the sixteen possible sources of official assistance avail- 
able to students on the campus, this survey reveals that the six | 
offices or individuals sought most frequently by students in- 
clude in order of decreasing frequency (1) Office of the Director 
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of Personnel, (2) Teachers other than Faculty Advisers, (3) 
Academic Deans, (4) Faculty Advisers, (5) Social Directors, 
and (6) the Infirmary. 

In Table 4 it will be noted that the actual problems in which 
help was sought by students during the period of time covered 
by the survey are very much in the same order as reported by 
the students, indicating that the reports were fairly accurate 
and that the sampling by the method used was quite repre- 
sentative. The only change in order would be placing the Per- 
sonal problems below Vocational and Placement problems. As 
stated previously, this is probably due to the approach in the 
Personnel Office which seeks to minimize the “personal” prob- 
lem in favor of a more objective approach. At the same time 
the confidential records of the office indicate the personal prob- 
lem involved. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE KUDER PREFERENCE 
RECORD FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


RUTH T. LEHMAN 
The Ohio State University 

For the past several years, the Kuder Preference Record 
has been used experimentally with freshman students, in con- 
nection with a rather extensive guidance program in the School 
of Home Economics of the Ohio State University. This experi- 
mentation has shown that the Record makes a helpful contri- 
bution to the total picture of the individual which is needed by 
the counsellor, suggesting both vocational and avocational 
interests. 

However, interpretation of interest profiles has presented 
serious difficulties. Some have assumed that, since the home 
economics curriculum has traditionally been built upon a base 
of natural science, performance interests in that area should be 
strong; that, in fact, students who have little interest in scien- 
tific activities should be barred from entering or continuing in 
the field of home economics. Yet interest scores in science and 
marks received in science courses by home economics students 
have been found frequently to be in direct contradiction. Simi- 
larly, one might expect to find a pattern of interests which is 
characteristic of home economists. Such has not proved to be 
the case. The weakness of the assumption is evident when one 
surveys the diverse fields which the graduate in home eco- 
nomics may enter. She may become a teacher, an extension 
worker, a hospital dietitian, a foods manager in a restaurant, 
or she may enter one of the numerous divisions of business or 
of social service. Obviously, it would be dangerous to base 
interpretation of an interest profile either on one’s prejudices, 
or on a guess as to areas which are significant for specific occu- 
pations requiring a home economics background. 
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Such difficulties in interpreting the Record blocked its effec- 
tive use with college freshmen in home economics. Therefore, 
the test was given experimentally to a sample of home eco- 
nomics teachers, dietitians, and home economists who were 
employed by utility and household equipment companies. 
Findings from this preliminary work indicated that there were 
real differences in interests of the three groups and encouraged 
an extension of the study. Other cases were added during the 
school year of 1943-44. 


The Study Reported 


To date the Record has been checked by 239 home econo- 
mists. These are distributed as follows: 125 secondary-school 
teachers, 42 hospital dietitians and 72 home economics women 
in business. Of the teachers, 51 were volunteers from a summer 
institute held for Ohio vocational teachers; 74 others in the 
State were reached through meetings called by their city super- 
visors. The hospital dietitians were secured through group 
meetings in several Ohio cities, and through a random sampling 
of the Ohio Dietetic Association. The business women were 
from various parts of the United States. They represent a 
random sampling of the extensive membership list of the Home 
Economics in Business department of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, supplemented by a smaller number of Ohio 
women not included in this list. Of the. business women, 10 
were engaged in restaurant or tea-room management, 11 in 
journalism, and 20 in foods promotion or experimental work, 
and 31 were employed by utility and household equipment com- 
panies. All three groups of home economists represented a 
wide range—but a fairly good balance—in terms of experience 
in their respective fields (Table 1). 

Form B of the Kuder Preference Record was used, except in 
the early part of the study when only Form A was available. 
In order that all data might be used, the raw scores secured on 
Form A were changed to comparable scores on the later form 
by means of a transmutation table provided by the author of 
the test. Medians were found in each interest area and their 
percentile equivalents located on a profile sheet. Mention 
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TABLE 1 


Distribution of 239 Home Economists According to Years of Experience in Their 
Respective Fields 














Hospital Business 
Years of Teachers dietitians women 
experience - 
No. a No. % No. a6 
14 27 22 15 36 23 32 
5-9 17 14 12 29 18 25 
10-19 37 30 8 19 22 31 
20- 43 34 2 5 7 10 
Le Geer 1 . 5 12 2 3 
MOM 5.555 de seanes 125 100 42 101 72 101 





* Less than 1 per cent. 


should be made also of the fact that only a part of the total 
group received scores in the mechanical and clerical areas, since 
these areas were not included in the early form. (See footnotes 
to the various tables. ) 

While the interest patterns of different persons as revealed 
by the test were highly individual, there appeared to be quite 
distinct differences among the three groups of home economists 
included in the study (Table 2). The teachers and dietitians 
had high social service interests; the business women were 
somewhat lower. The dietitians were outstanding in science 
interests; the other two groups were lower, although still above 
the average for college freshmen. The dietitians were also 


TABLE 2 


Median Percentile Scores of Home Economists in the Nine Interest Areas of the 
Kuder Preference Record 











~% @ 
Professional 3 i 3 
j 3 8 ra) 2 uh . 
a. 2. - 2 2 2 ee ae Se 
: ©€ a Ay < sw = an OO 
Teachers. .cisisipeese 57 3 43 63 12 71 37, 29 83 34 
(N = 125) 
soe Yara eee | 63 82 7. &2 43 39 80 34 
=4 
Business women ...... 49 43 60 51 59 53 29 62 23 
(N = 72) 





*In the mechanical and clerical areas, scores were not available for 51 of the 
teachers, 12 of the dietitians and 17 of the business women. 
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much higher in the computational area than were the teachers 
and business women. The teachers surpassed the others in 
artistic interests; the business women, in the persuasive or sell- 
ing area. 

In other words, the areas of highest interest for the teachers 
were artistic and social service, median percentile scores in those 
areas being 71 and 83, respectively. In fact, over three-fourths 
of the teachers (77 and 78 per cent, respectively) had scores at 
or above the median for college freshmen in these areas. There 
was some evidence also of scientific interest, but this was not 
nearly so high as in the case of the dietitians. A breakdown of 
the teacher group in terms of years of experience shows that 
this pattern of activity preferences is consistent (Table 3). 


TABLE 3 


Median Percentile Scores of Home Economics Teachers when Classified as to 
Years of Experience 











a 
“ PS 
a] ‘S ry) 
Years of aS) s e 2 am " 
experience § Ey = s 2 e . —f ‘3 
4 —E . 2 #* 2 Be & 
= 6 & &® << fF 2&2 &a O 
14 73 41 64 12 62 37 35 89 39 
(N =27) 
5-9 67 31 69 3 68 20 34 83 13 
(N=17) 
10-19 63 46 51 15 67 Nf 22 85 39 
(N = 37) 
20- 55 50 64 13 75 43 25 78 37 
(N=43) 





* Scores in mechanical and clerical areas were not available for 51 of the teachers. 
Therefore, in the 1-4 yr. group, N=4; 5-9 yrs. 6; 10-19 yrs. 22; and 20 years and 
over, 41 
An apparent gain in artistic interests and loss in the social ser- 
vice area in the case of the teachers having the longest term of 
service may be revealing. 

The hospital dietitians, though fewer in number than the 
teachers, also presented a clear pattern of interests. Outstand- 
ing areas were computational, scientific, and social service. 
Median percentile scores in these areas were 63, 82, and 80, 
respectively. Moreover, around three-fourths of the dietitians 
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had scores above the 49th percentile (69, 76, and 79 per cent 
in the respective areas). 

Interestingly enough, though the business women differed 
in certain respects from the teachers and dietitians, they showed 
no definite preference pattern. Interests in as many as five or 
six areas appeared to be similar (Table 2). However, when 
this group was broken down in terms of occupation within the 
business field, differences did appear (Table 4). Certainty as 


TABLE 4 


Median Percentile Scores of Business Home Economists when Classified as to 
Business Group 











F 
Business $s = > 
om 8 3) A 3 he _s 
3 > «= 5 @ & #& Ge 
= Ss = a <«< ww 2 ba O 
Restaurant and 
ey 57 71 64 47 76 32 18 50 32 
(N = 10) 
Foods Promotion .... 45 59 78 20 48 58 34 64 23 
(N =20) 


Home Service ; 
and a ica OF 31 54 =68 58 49 25 68 20* 
=3 
Journalism .......... 36 38 47 48 78 71 38 57 26 
(N = 11) 





*In the mechanical and clerical areas, scores were not available for 17 of the 
home service and equipment women. 
to how real these differences are will depend upon evidence pro- 
vided by additional cases, for the numbers representing the dif- 
ferent occupations were small. Interests apparent in restaurant 
and tea-room managers were computational, scientific, and 
artistic (71, 64, aad 76 being the respective medians, and 70, 
90, and 60 being the respective per cents above the 49th per- 
centile norm). Similarly, apparent interests of the women in 
foods promotion and experimentation were in the scientific area 
(median percentile 78, with 80 per cent above the 49th per- 
centile norm) ; of women in home service and equipment, in per- 
suasive (selling), social service, and probably mechanical areas 
(medians of 68, 68, and 62, with 68, 68, and 79 per cent of the 
cases, respectively, above 49). Interests of the journalists were 
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centered in literary and artistic areas (medians of 71 and 78, 
in each case 82 per cent being above 49).* 


Use of the Findings in the Guidance of College Home 
Economics Students 


The foregoing findings suggest certain conclusions concern- 
ing the interpretation of interest profiles for home economics 
students. 

1. The study does not reveal a pattern of interests which is 
characteristic of home economists as a group. 

2. However, the student who is considering home economics 
as a field or who is already enrolled in it can profitably compare 
her own interests with the outstanding preferences of those 
actively engaged in various professions requiring a home eco- 
nomics background. 

3. Such comparison should serve as the basis for a discus- 
sion of specific activities in the field being considered which call 
for certain interest patterns. For example, the scientific inter- 
ests of the hospital dietitian are clearly used in the planning of 
special diets based on exact scientific facts; her computational 
interests in the keeping of necessary accounts, the estimation 
of diets of given composition, and the ordering of food supplies. 
Similarly, the artistic and social service interests of the home 
economics teacher should be related to creative activities in 
home making and to a desire to work with others and help 
them. 

4. Ideally such discussion should eventually lead to explora- 
tory experiences on the part of the student to discover her abili- 
ties and wh-ther she really enjoys such activities. Perhaps this 
should follow particularly in those cases where test results and 
professional ambitions are in evident conflict. 

5. In any case, however, the interest profile should be used 
in relation to other factors,— the student’s personality, intelli- 
gence, speciai aptitudes, handicaps, health, and educational and 
experiential background. Left to herself, the student is likely 


* Throughout the study, percentile norms for Form B as established for first 
year college men and women were used, rather than the more recent norms for high- 
school girls. The latter table would show the home economists higher in general 
than they are recorded in this paper in mechanical and literary interests, and some- 
what lower in social service interests. It would also give even higher medians in 
some areas for various sub-groups. 
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to rely too much on test scores. Often she would like a test 
which would make decision on her part unnecessary. On the 
other hand, the inexperienced counselor with too great a respect 
for tests may use the profile in a dogmatic fashion or without 
supporting evidence. 

6. Furthermore, it is important for both student and ad- 
viser to interpret the Preference Record in terms of what it 
claims to measure; namely, activity interests, not ability, nor 
appreciation. This has been found to be doubly important to 
remember in the artistic, writing, and musical performance 
areas, where ability or appreciation are so readily assumed to be 
the interpretation. 

7. The counselor must keep in mind also that, although 
certain interest patterns appear in studies of given occupational 
groups, profiles are after all highly individual, reflecting both 
possible vocational and avocational interests, and may change 
with experience and maturity. 


Further Work Needed 


This account of the present investigation is in the nature of 
a progress report. Need for further study is evident. In the 
first place, the validity of the tentative findings for dietitians 
and home economists in business must be tested by increasing 
the number of cases. Then, too, data from other related pro- 
fessions—such as home economics extension, and the textiles 
and clothing area of business—should be added, if the findings 
are to be of greatest use to the counselor of home economics 
students. 

Finally, certain general questions need to be studied. 
Among them are two which face every counselor who attempts 
to interpret students’ interest scores. One of these is the big 
question of how much student activity preferences change dur- 
ing the four years in college and what are important factors in 
such change. The other is the basic question as to whether the 
pattern of interests revealed in a study of professional workers 
is closely related to experience in and knowledge of the job, or 
is more a reflection of the selective effects of the specific under- 
graduate curriculum which was followed. 
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THE USE OF STANDARDIZED READING TESTS IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


ALFRED M. EWING 
Texas Wesleyan College 

What is the most efficient way to use the results of reading 
tests? What is the most usable test in the reading field? What 
disposition is made of reading test scores? In an attempt to 
answer these and similar questions concerning the use made 
of standardized reading tests in teachers colleges, data were 
gathered by means of a mimeographed two-page twenty-seven- 
item questionnaire which was sent to 167 teachers colleges. 
One hundred three returned the questionnaire, making the per- 
centage of returns, 61.7%, more than twice that of similar sur- 
veys in colleges and universities. No reading tests were given 
in 17 of these institutions, or a program was just beginning. 
Thus the data here given are from 86 institutions answering 
questions concerning the use made of reading tests and the use 
and interpretation of the results. 

The 86 teachers colleges using reading tests reported the use 
of 27 tests. Four tests, the Jowa Silent Reading Test, the 
Cooperative English Test (Form C2, Reading Comprehen- 
ston), the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, and the Entrance and 
Classification Test for Teachers Colleges Entrants: English Test, 
are used much more extensively than are any of the other 23 
tests. In fact the four tests make up nearly three-fourths of 
all the tests, their respective percentages being: 35.5%, 20.0%, 
10.3%, and 6.8%. This limited use of a wide variety of tests 
is accounted for by local use of the test, use by its author, or 
some other specific reason and not by general considerations 
such as ease of scoring, popularity of the test, or number of 


skills or abilities tested. 


1 This article is based on a study done in partial fulfillment of the requirement 
for the degree of Doctor of Education at Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 
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Reasons for Selecting Tests 


The ability to diagnose reading difficulties is given as the 
main reason by 16% of the teachers colleges for selecting the 
reading tests which they administer to their students. Follow- 
ing closely is the fact that it “meets their needs,” 14%. Sim- 
plicity of scoring, 10%; high reliability and validity, 9%; and 
recommendation or selection by authority, 9%, are other 
reasons frequently given by teachers colleges for selecting spe- 
cific reading tests. Twenty-two other reasons for selecting 
reading tests are mentioned once or twice. 


Practices in the Techniques of Testing 


Four departments, psychology, testing, English, and per- 
sonnel and guidance, administer the reading test in half of the 
teachers colleges. In the other half reading tests are adminis- 
tered by ten other agencies. 

The faculty ranks first as the group most often scoring read- 
ing tests in teachers colleges. This includes such departments 
as English, psychology, etc. There seems to be, from the data 
obtained, no one department by which the scoring is generally 
done outside of the faculty and assistants. 

The personnel and guidance office ranks first as a place 
where reading test scores are filed. The deans’ and registrars’ 
offices rank next while the English department ranks fourth. 

The personnel and guidance office also ranks first as a place 
where the scores are available or given out. The adviser and 
dean rank second and third, respectively. In eight schools 
scores are not given out, while in many other schools more than 
one department gives out the test scores. 

Fifty of the 86 schools give test results to the students. In 
three of the 50 schools the test scores are given only occasionally 
to the student and in six other schools they are available to him. 


The Use Made of Reading Test Scores 


The purpose of obtaining reading test scores, as stated by 
40% of the teachers colleges, is to find the students who need 
help in reading. Twenty-two per cent more say for diagnosis, 
while 16% give appraisal of the student’s reading ability as the 
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purpose. An analysis of these purposes shows a definite need 
for a good achievement test in reading as well as a diagnostic 
test. 

The most common reason for giving reading tests is to select 
those students needing remedial help in reading. But an exami- 
nation of the purposes given for obtaining reading test scores 
reveals other reasons for giving reading tests, such as determin- 
ing daily lesson assignments, improving study habits and the 
like. 

Half of the teachers colleges supplying data for this study 
use testing alone for selecting those students who need help in 
the improvement of reading. A fourth more use testing plus 
other items, while another fourth use no tests. This means that 
standardized tests were used in 75% of the schools for selecting 
students needing remedial reading. 

Just how the results of reading tests are actually used may 
be best described by including excerpts from reports submitted 
by a number of teachers colleges: 

In College A all students who are doing unsatisfactory work 
are interviewed by the personnel director. The reading test 
percentile ratings are compared with the percentile ratings on 
the psychological examination. If there is a marked discrep- 
ancy the student is told that he will be given help in the im- 
provement of reading if he wishes it. Help is not confined, 
however, to those having such a discrepancy. 

College B uses test scores to discover personal deficiencies 
in reading ability; to assist in placement of students in English 
classes according to reading ability level; to assist in counselling 
students; to assist students to help themselves; to assist in 
evaluating curriculum needs; to assist the students in detecting 
their own strengths and weaknesses. 

At College C the scores are incorporated in the “Guidance 
Tests Record Profile” of the Cumulative Personnel Record. 
They are given to the students for the purpose of self-appraisal 
in terms of their own group and the national group. Open and 
frank discussion is entered into in regard to the possible reasons 
for a lower score in one test if there is a difference. Occasionally 
students reveal special conditions which are responsible for low 
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scores. Very few bona fide low scores exist and they are usually 
caused by lack of speed. 

In College D test scores are used as one of the bases for 
advising students relative to the academic load they should 
carry. Instructors may consult records to determine probable 
student abilities. Deans and Advisers find the records valu- 
able in giving them an index of the students’ probable success, 
and a limited number of superior students are granted a partial 
tuition exemption. They prefer to select superior students 
rather than attempt to save (for teaching) those of inferior 
ability and attainments. 

As an example of the use of reading tests in solving per- 
sonnel problems, one of the teachers colleges makes the fol- 
lowing statement from a five-year survey in the college. This 
college records data from several tests including one on the 
measurement of ability in reading. From the great varia- 
tion in reading ability discovered, certain questions arose. 
What curricula do these poor readers enter? How long do they 
remain in college? What kinds of grades do they make? 

The findings were: Curricula—physical education, agricul- 
ture, home economics. No one chose art, biology, chemistry, 
English, music, or physics as his major field. Years in col- 
lege—the mortality rate of poor readers is exceedingly great. 
Only 70% are in school at the end of the first year, 45% at the 
end of the second year, 20% at the end of the third year, and 
15% at the end of the fourth year. Grades—those that remain 
make grades comparable to grades of other college students. 


Plans Used in the Remedial Reading Program 


Twenty of the 86 teachers colleges have specialized reading 
classes for improving the reading ability of the students; fifteen 
have both a specialized reading class and a reading clinic, while 
eleven report only reading clinics. Thirteen schools use special 
sections of certain courses, while nearly equally as many appar- 
ently give no concern to reading. The clinic and special classes, 
however, account for over 51% of the 86 schools whose atten- 
tion is drawn to actual improvement. 

Small schools, that is those below 500 enrollment, give 
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slightly more attention to reading than do larger schools, but 
the difference is not significant. 

How some of the plans for improving reading actually oper- 
ate is seen from the examples given, one each for a reading 
clinic, a laboratory, an individual conference method, and an 
orientation course. 

From a reading clinic—One of the least gratifying aspects 
of the program has been the uncertainty of results. In some 
instances visiting classes all day, conducting a conference with 
teachers after school, and spending extra hours in conversation 
have produced no tangible evidence of change in the instruc- 
tional program. However, most teachers show a keen interest 
in the questions discussed. 

But tangible results are sometimes, oftentimes, almost over- 
whelming. Witness the case of Miss F, a college girl who made 
the following record from the analysis of her eye movements as 
photographed by the ophthalmograph. 


1944 Jan.7 Feb. 26 May 10 
Rate of reading (wpm) ...............- 226 286 320 
MORRIS 28s, «ib -o ao blalavie So isa tae «0 ovis 112 100 84 
OM RRBMIED S105 oo 52 seta args Oso wid ea 6 4/640 30 20 16 
Average word span recognition .......... .89 1.6 1.2 
Average duration of fixation in seconds .. 24 21 py 


The increase of 94 words per minute can be readily appreci- 
ated when practically applied to the work of a student. That 
means 5640 more words per hour provided the rate can be main- 
tained; and assuming she reads five hours a day, five days a 
week, her increased reading achievement rises to an impressive 
141,000 words per week, or over four books of 30,000 words 
each. 

A laboratory reports that the word “laboratory” was used 
because it implied a broader, more general use than the word 
“clinic” and did not limit the function to diagnosis and correc- 
tion. The members of the class learn how to set up and main- 
tain case histories; how to operate certain simple equipment, 
how to administer, score, and interpret many kinds of tests; 
and how to locate and assemble this essential information and 
data in practical situations. Students learn to think of tests as 
aids and guides, not as infallible conclusions. 
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In a case of individual help the director of reading improve- 
ment listed the lowest quarter of the freshman class for special 
help as indicated by results of the Jowa Reading Test, then 
interviewed the staff for freshman reading assignments in col- 
lege subjects, read the assignment himself, and made objective 
comprehension questions on the content. The students read 
the assignments silently in the presence of the director; they 
were told to read carefully but were urged not to hurry. Then 
they answered from what they remembered. At the end of a 
time another form of the reading test was given. The improve- 
ment was statistically significant. This type of work is good 
but it is not always possible to schedule a special class. Little 
extra time was required for they read the assignments that they 
had to read anyway. 

One teachers college used the orientation course to improve 
reading ability under the following topical ideas: Discussion of 
reading as a tool, relationship of speed and comprehension; 
administration of timed informal tests—the students were re- 
quired to find specific answers to questions in their assignment; 
use of association tests, in which the student is given a word 
or two and writes all he knows about these words during a 
minute or two; development by students of informal tests, true 
and false, completion, etc.; use of assignments to provide for 
individual differences by noting books that are easy or difficult; 
check of visual and auditory efficiency of students whose rate 
is low. 

Recommendations 


On the basis of the data obtained from the cooperating 
teachers colleges, the following recommendations are made: 

1. More teachers colleges should stress remedial reading. 
Forty-one of the 86 schools said they felt their reading program 
was fairly satisfactory, 33 were dissatisfied, eight were unde- 
cided, three did not indicate, and one school said it had no 
problem in reading. 

2. There is a definite need for both a good achievement test 
in reading and a good diagnostic test. 

3. Remedial reading should have a classroom approach as 
well as a clinical approach for both speed and comprehension. 
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4. Marked improvement can be made without the use of 
expensive apparatus such as metronoscopes, tachistoscopes, 
films, and corrective reading manuals, by giving a little time 
to practice, drawing attention to a few efficiency devices in 
better reading, and using mimeographed materials. 

5. Follow-up tests should be administered to determine the 
permanency of the results of remedial reading programs. 

6. With less attention than one realizes reading can be 
improved. For example, the student’s attention can be drawn 
to discarding useless motions, such as pointing, head or lip 
movements, or whispering, to making fewer and shorter fixa- 
tions, to seeing phrases and sentences at a glance, to antici- 
pating what the author is going to say instead of passively 
attempting to absorb his ideas, and to practicing reading at a 
“faster than convenient” rate. 


























MEASUREMENT IN THE CONTINUOUS SELECTION 
AND COUNSELING OF STUDENTS IN A COL- 
LEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND SOCIAL WORK 


J. E. TODD* 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE is seeking to solve through research 
and measurement some of the problems confronting it in the 
selection and training of leaders of youth for positions as 
teachers, program directors, and directors of social agencies, 
such as the Y.M.C.A., Boys’ Clubs, settlements, Boy Scouts, 
camps, parks, recreation centers, and other agencies of informal 
education. Those in charge of the personnel services recognize 
two clear lines of responsibility. One is the function of select- 
ing and making sure that only those who are competent are 
admitted and certified to the professional ranks. The other is 
the function of counseling the individual in order that he will 
find the right road for himself and make progress toward his 
professional goal. 


1. Discovering Candidates (14) 


Two-thirds of the suitable candidates for admission are dis- 
covered by present students and alumni of the college who as 
physical directors, Y.M.C.A. secretaries, high-schooi! teachers, 
and social workers age in close association with high-school 
boys. Rather complete admission data are required—viz., 
high-school transcript, ratings by principal and others, scho- 
lastic aptitude test scores, medical history, and personal his- 
tory. Each candidate is interviewed by at least one member 
of the Alumni Admissions Committee or the College Admis- 
sions Committee, persons who can judge the applicant as a 





* Formerly Director of Admissions and Student Relations, Chairman of the 
Freshman Year, Springfield College, 1937-1941. 
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potential professional man. Admission is based on intellectual 
competence, personal and social adjustment, leadership ability, 
health, physical qualifications, finances, and interest in a pro- 
fession for which the college educates. 


2. Continuous Counseling and Selection 


The college provides for continuous counseling services 
through the college course beginning with the orientation pro- 
gram of “Freshman Days” (4), which includes getting settled 
in the dormitory, registration, testing, social affairs, and expla- 
nations of procedures and traditions, and which is carried out 
to a large extent by a committee of upper-classmen. 

The Common Freshman Year (13) was begun in 1937 to 
provide general education to meet the needs of students in 
adjusting themselves to the college community and life’s re- 
sponsibilities in a career of youth leadership. 

A series of psychological and educational tests of abilities, 
achievements, adjustments, and interests (1) and a series of 
physical tests of organic and physical efficiency, motor ability, 
posture, and nutrition (7) form the basis of a thorough pro- 
gram of selection and counseling throughout the student’s 
career in college. 

In the group guidance course, “Introduction to Education,” 
carrying six semester hours credit for the year, individual re- 
sults of the tests are given to the students and interpreted as 
an aid to self-appraisal and self-direction. Along with these are 
considered the student’s adjustment to college life, the meaning 
and purpose of higher education, methods of study, efficient 
reading, and vocational and educational planning. In the 
winter term, consideration is given to health adjustments and 
personal hygiene; and in the spring term, to religious, ethical 
and socio-vocational adjustments. Against all these, the stu- 
dent checks his own qualifications and maps out his curricular 
plans for the next year and the remainder of his college course. 
He makes application for admission to the professional division 
of his choice and all admissions and freshman-year records of 
the student, including a profile of all aptitude, achievement, 
personality, and physical tests, accompany the application to 
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the professional division with the recommendation of the stu- 
dent’s advisor and the Chairman of the Freshman year. Each 
freshman is interviewed by the Divisional Admissions Com- 
mittee and is accepted or counseled as to dropping out of college 
or transferring to another more appropriate college. Thus the 
orientation course, the testing program, and counseling not 
only form the bases of sound guidance to the student, but also 
give many opportunities for objective appraisal of the student 
and careful selection for the professional divisions. 

Students enter the professional divisions at the beginning of 
the Sophomore year. Each man is assigned to a special coun- 
selor who helps him plan his program for the next three years 
and supervises his work during the year. All men carry a full 
program of Liberal Arts and Science courses selected to serve 
preprofessional values. Continued development in recreational 
skills is required. At the end of the year, students participate 
in the College Sophomore Testing Program. The Sophomore 
year is a transition from general to professional education. 
Advisors and divisional officers using grades, test scores, and 
ratings, appraise carefully each man and make decisions re- 
garding him. The promising men are encouraged to continue, 
and the doubtful men are advised to plan other channels of 
endeavor. 

The individual counseling by faculty members of the pro- 
fessional divisions continues in the Junior year. The course of 
study includes several professional courses, and two or three 
advanced courses in liberal subjects are required. Supervised 
field work begins in the local schools and social agencies, which 
gives practical experience and tests the professional aptitude 
and interests of the student. In the Senior year, counseling by 
divisional advisors, usually by the professional divisional direc- 
tors themselves, continues. The proportion of professional 
study increases and the program becomes almost entirely pro- 
fessional. Students can concentrate in their particular fields of 
interest. Field work increases and emphasizes experience in 
supervision and is more critically appraised. 

Placement plans by the four-year men are made and creden- 
tials are filed in the college placement office. Correspondence 
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and interviews with employers are arranged. The recommen- 
dation of men for particular jobs is the responsibility of the 
professional staff of each division. Final decisions and plans 
regarding the fifth-year program or other graduate study are 
made by those students who are qualified. 

Those continuing for the fifth year increase their profes- 
sional study and field work and complete their theses or re- 
search projects if they are candidates for the Master’s Degree. 
The same general program continues on this level with even 
closer faculty-student relations in all professional and educa- 
tional matters. 

Every student is expected to spend one or more summers 
in work experiences of educational significance. Most of the 
students become camp counselors, camp directors, playground 
and beach supervisors, or serve on the regular staff of some 
social agency which does not have a special summer program. 
Reports of these summer’s experiences are required. 

The intimate social relations and physical conditions of 
dormitory life are influential factors in the development of 
students. Supervision of the dormitories is in the hands of 
a committee composed of faculty and students. Upper-class 
counselors, chosen by the dormitory committee, counsel stu- 
dents concerning dormitory adjustments and personal ques- 
tions. Meetings of these counselors are held regularly, and a 
program of educating the counselors to more effective service 
is carried on. 

Thus throughout the college program, continuous selection 
and counseling procedures are in effect and make use of psycho- 
logical and physical measurements. 


3. Descriptiwe and Predictive Values of Tests and 
Measurements 


Measurement is useful in making decisions in selection and 
counseling because of its descriptive and predictive values. 
The following pre-war data have been chosen as being more 
typical of the normal functioning of the college than data avail- 
able in the war years. The data in Table 1 give a picture of the 
average freshman student. These averages are the result of 
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the various selective factors leading to enrollment in Springfield 


College. 


These selective factors appear to be operating suc- 


cessfully. In the opinion of the administration, the averages 
obtained represent the type most suitable in terms of the func- 


tion of the College. 





TABLE 1 


Test Score Description of the Average Springfield College Freshman Student 








A. Pre-admission Data (14), class entering in 1940 





RTI Roo ee 3000) a dw ishai4iaeieeimeid oi Vics gine stamens 132 

PES CEE) OE ROCRTIR 65.5 6 on 3.55.01s 5 5.0.04 oac5e ossiesnisin ons eames 52 
— admitted ranking in upper half of high-school graduating 
class: 

Per cent of freshman class ...........cccecccccccccccccccccs 60 
Church members, % of freshman class ............eeeeeeeeeees 80 
Protestants, Jo Of freslhMaNn CASS... occccsccccsccecesedsacuces 88 
Catholics, 7s nT CONIATID TA UCIDED® ine (0:56: 9:0.0 0 Sele area SieLts ewes eee ees 10 
Tewih, 5% Gf freshman: Class ....6..6scs.ccvesees csevctessoseresc 2 
Mean score on 1937 A.C.E. Psychological Examination (pre-ad- 

PREM, = Beh ree soca seen ean (Sen ob es puereas waaeeees™ 169.72 

Percentile (national norms) for Liberal Arts College Freshmen 52 
Principal’s Ratings (9)1 

Mean S.D. 

MEN ote ons. s'n a. a cee oss esa ees 6.79 .70 

SIME GOON os o.5. <6. 4050. 0:0sie es oace ees 5.75 98 

Hmottonal Control ...........esccsecesess 5.57 1.05 

Leadership ability ..................06- 5.28 1.14 

Intellectual ability ....................- 4.64 1.12 

EMRE oslo oes occ 6 Scie siarsis 05 05s Sars Sia e's 4.45 1.37 

DCOIRACIC. ZEB. siciais a s:sis0.010 50.00 6 oseusieis's 4.24 1.00 

B. Post-admission Data (1) 
1. Psychological and Educational Tests—class entering 1940 
Percentile 
N Mean S.D. (National College 
Freshman Norms) 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination (1938 a 
Linguistic ......... 131 49.14 14.0 50 
Quantitative ...... 131 28.32 6.99 65 
Total score ....... 131 77.00 18.20 58 
Cooperative Literary Comprehension Test, Form C 
WREDS is 5:h ies Siatk sree 130 58.90 60 
WOVE voce wocesus 130 56.90 6.60 50 
Cooperative English Test Som M.) 
MORE Casiacepetanieias 50.40 8.90 30 
Cooperative General Ra, Test 
Social Studies ..... 131 36.20 18.50 52 
Foreign Literature... 131 21.65 13.30 40 
Fine Arts ......... 131 30.53 16.00 37 
SCEPIIOE : 6.0 «60 0's.00'5% 131 49.10 14.10 60 
Mathematics ...... 131 19.52 8.00 60 
Total Score ....... 131 156.85 55.50 48 


1 The scales on which the ratings are based extend from 0 at the lower end 


to 8 at the high end. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Allport-Vernon Study of Values 
131 


Religious ......... 34.66 
i ee 131 33.61 
ME ECG Cac acks 131 32.10 
Theoretical ....... 131 29.19 
Economic ......... 131 29.08 
Aesthetic ......... 131 21.34 
Bell Adjustment Inventory 
a ee 11 3.94 
a a ee 114 5.29 
> SR ee 114 9.26 
Emotional ........ 114 6.63 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Revised Form for Men) 


Ree CE ee ere 
Bacteriologist ..........0s.seeseeeees 
SSE ES en ae oo ee ee 
IR Stats a ln wing wk ce pies 
eae 


Production Manager .... 


Mathematics—Science Teacher ........ 
Y.M.C.A. Physical Director .......... 


Personnel Director ...... 
Y.M.C.A. Secretary ..... 


Secia! Science Teacher .. 


City School Superintendent ........... 


OE ae 
POMUIED oc beckceseses 
CPA. 


Accountant ............ 
Office Worker .......... 
Purchasing Agent ...... 
Sales Manager ......... 
Real Estate Salesman ... 
Life Insurance Salesman . 
Advertising man ....... 
eee ee 


ey 


Average rating of three classes 


“good” 
“average” 
“aggressive” 
“average” 


entering in 1938, 1939, 1940 


C+ 
C+ 
C+ 
B- 
C+ 
C+ 
C+ 
C+ 
R= 
B 

B+ 
S. 


B- 


Petite ++ 


QBDWBWWDWBOWQNNWANN 


*t 0 4 


2. Comparison of Certain Achievement Test Results 


Cooperative English Test, Form O.M. (1) 


Class of 1942 


September, 1938, Entering Freshman .. 


March, 1939, Freshman 
April, 1940, Sophomore 
Class of 1943 


September, 1939, Freshman ........ 


April, 1941, Sophomore 


ee ee 


Cooperative General Culture Test 
Class of 1942 
September, 1938, Freshman ........ 
April, 1940, Sophomore 


National Norms for Liberal Arts 


Colleges, Median Score, 
Percentile 


35 
53 
53 


31 
61 


55 
60 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Class of 1943 

Sentember, 1939, Freshman ........ 50 

April, 1941, Sophomore ............ 65 

3. Physical Tests (7) for classes entering as indicated 

Test Mean S.D. 
Height— 

DR PUND 5 dis:k'5 < clacie'eie'e aie 69.10 inches 2.47 

Je eer 68.71 inches 2.56 
Weight— 

BNO io ois a sion 6540 si 156.84 pounds 17.00 

UG eee 158.82 pounds 16.00 
McCurdy-Larson Organic Efficiency Test (circulatory respiratory 

function) 

nick hans sees 185.20 89.08 

POP OO oo cdnicsenecaas 202.05 88.50 
Cosen’s General Motor Ability Test 

ie | ee 345.06 80.36 

DIN ined 5 nb0:4 086 00:3 339.92 71.49 
Springfield General Motor Capacity Test 

NE os vcob.occe Lino kee 236.53 13.54 

Li ae ge 242.39 18.10 
Springfield Muscular Strength Test 

CL ore 293.63 59.70 

jo! arr 299.71 89.18 





Tests of agility, large and small muscle coordination, pos- 
ture, and nutrition are also administered during the first term. 
Analysis of data indicates that the freshmen who expect to 
major in health and physical education are superior to those 
majoring in the other professional divisions in general motor 
ability and capacity, in general strength development, and in 
motor development. 

A factor analysis of strength tests resulted in two com- 
ponents which can be measured by a few simple tests, viz., 
dynamic strength, which describes a composite motor ability 
criterion to the extent of 68%, and static dynamometrical 
strength, which was responsible for 24% of the reduction (8). 

A factor analysis of 18 cardio-vascular test variables and 
the McCurdy-Larson Test and the Tuttle Test isolated eight 
principal components, viz., three concerned with pulse rates, 
two with blood pressures, two with pressures referring to pos- 
tural changes, and one with circulatory recovery to exercise 
(11). 

Other factor analyses of variables in specific sports, such as 
soccer, basketball, and other skills have been made by Kon- 
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stantinov (6), Tibbetts (12), Hunsicker (5), and others. Im- 
portant theoretical and practical studies of posture and aquatics 
have been made by Cureton and of endurance and nutrition by 
Karpovich. 

Table 2 gives some idea of the predictive relations between 
test scores and achievement. Measurement has been useful in 
predicting individual and group achievement. 


TABLE 2 


Prediction of Fall-Term Freshman Grade Index and English Grades from 
Pre-Admission and Post-Admission Data 








1. Fall-Term Grade Index (9) 
Correlations between 
0, Fall-Term Freshman Grade Index, and: 


1. 1937 A.C.E. Psychological Examination (pre-admission) ....... 593 
2. Percentile rank in high-school graduating class ............... 350 
3. Rating on A.C.E. Personality Report, Revision B, “Program and 
a RIES AS Siete ny Ree a nn PC i EE 272 
4, Principal’s Rating, “Scholastic Zeal” ..........ccceesccccsecs .287 
5. Principal’s Rating, “Intellectual Ability” .................... .297 - 
6. 1938 A.C.E. Psychological Examination (post-admission) ...... 643 
Multiple Correlations 
Ro.12345 = .691 
Ro.12xs = .675 
Ro.2s6 =e £5 | 
0, Fall-Term Freshman Grade Index (9), and 
1. Combined Fall and Winter Terms (Freshman Year) Grades ...  .925 
2s MN CE RRR RE ERE 8 55's sn coe s wa aeo swe ss obeeeded sc 924 
By AG I RORY BIAIIES: yo 0.5 o.c50 nn nknnsdacensankessess 772 
ee ee ne ee nee errr 725 
D;, BE ie ME NOT ROPE. a oa 6 sin. sis 0.00 bv tinea a seveaeseidicals iY) 


2. Cooperative English Test (10) 
Correlations between 
0, Cooperative English Test, Total Score, and: 


1. High-School Grades Re GEM inde bik ails cid wise Sch wind.ae Sewers 327 
2. Percentile Rank in High-School Class ..............220000005 .199 
3. Completion part-score of 1937 A.C.E. Psychological Examination 
Ce Se eee rr See eet re err 485 
4. Artificial Language part-score of 1937 A.C.E. Psychological Ex- 
REIN AGED OMNI): .o5:6 5.5 6.0'95 0.05 ok de aesindevccesne 191 
5. Opposites part-score of 1937 A.C.E. Test (pre-admission) ...... 630 
6. Total Score of 1937 A.C.E. Test (pre-admission) ............. 488 
7. Other Language in High Schools .................0ceeceeeees 294 
Multiple Correlations 
Ro. 2345 = .706 
Ro.2ser = .715 
Ro.12857 = .721 
Ro.ass7 = .714 
Ro.1ss6 = .692 


Ross =.691 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 
3. Fall-Term English Grades (10) 


Correlations between 
0,F - Term Freshman English Grades, and: 


> ME TI SIN ov 6 nao oss cose sc cedceeecectivees 497 
2 Percentile Rank in High-School Class ................00eeee: 157 
3; SMO TOR PUIG CNOG! CIBER. 65 65k ews esc cesdcesdescs sevece .150 
4. Completion part-score 1937 A.C.E. Test ...... ccc ccccceecees 539 
5. Artificial Language part-score A.C.E. Test .........ccccceeees 179 
6, Opposites part-score A.C.E. Test: oo05.cccescccccccccccccteces 511 
:. Mate pcote 1997 AGL. Pest oo x ccles vccaos 6506beeuneda eonie 472 
8. Other Language in High School ................cceceeceeeees 257 

Multiple Correlations 

0.1234567 = 
Ro.128456 = ‘855 
Roses == .723 
Rous =.708 
Ro.wez == .619 
Ro.ss = 618 





4. Effectiveness of Program 


The ultimate test of the validity of the whole selection, 
counseling, and academic program is its effectiveness in pre- 
paring men for youth leadership. Pertinent to this subject are 
the data on academic mortality, placement, and professional 
stability given in Table 3. Data on Springfield College stu- 
dents for Part 1 of this table covered 8 years. The initial place- 
ment data in Part 2 of the table covered approximately 900 
placements over 20 years. The data on permanence of the field 
of initial placement were collected 5 to 20 years after the initial 
placements involved. Strictly speaking, of course, a rigorous 
test of the effect of the program would require conducting a 
controlled experiment of such magnitude as to be impractical. 
However, it seems reasonable to believe that the relatively low 
academic mortality and the high placement and success in 
social work may be attributed in part to the use of measure- 
ment and prediction procedures in selection and counseling. 


TABLE 3 
Summary of Academic Mortality, Placement, and Professional Stability 








1. Academic Mortality of the Classes of 1934, 1937, 1940, 
1941, and 1942 (2) 
Loss during and at end of Freshman Year 


Springfield Average .............eceeeeeeeeees 24% 
Public Controlled Institutions (16) ............ 35.6% 
Privately Controlled Institutions (16) ......... 31.5% 


Additional loss from beginning of Sophomore year 
to the time of graduation, classes of 1931 and 1937 21% 
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Of Freshmen lost from Springfield during first year, 
classes of 1941 and 1942 


Poor ecoolarGp ........00% Se oe 37% 
Transfer to more appropriate institutions ...... 30% 
Se er ere 23% 


Graduating at end of four. years, classes of 
1934 and 1937 


Co” a ene ae 55% 
Public Controlled Institutions (16) .... 27.7% 
Privately Controlled Institutions (16) .. 34% 


2. Placement (3) 


Initial employment of 921 graduates during years 1921 to 1940 
By position 








1. Physical education positions ............+.+.+.+- 65.2% 

2. Social group work positions ............+++++ee0e- 23.1% 

3. General educational positions ..............eeeee- 2.0% 

DNR TROD 6 ooo cna scbaeadasess ode ecce 6.0% 

D,- RRIONE IE MINT. oi 5 ova o dis0 5's 00s oe dwes s ge A 

100.0% 
By agency 

Rc SND SINENIE RUOIRUNINOR 55s 5s os 5 0)5 ooo odiw 0 x HS NOES 52% 

NR not oo sree bu vuwio.o'h o's Seles anion 26% 

i I IONE 5S, 5 ia ois veh oe ban ales 12% 

a ED ee on Vana biases wa os eos Nie dee 6% 

5. Re NE, WE ooo cs cane sees <tnnsads 4% 

100% 
3. Permanence of Field of Initial Placement (3) 
Continuing in first or second position in same field ................ 50% 
fe aS. re ee ee 68.5% 
Shifting between school, college, “Y,” and other social agencies ...... 21.5% 
Shifting at least once into commerce, etc. ............eeeeeeeeeeeee 10.0% 
Graduates who never leave the fields for which the college prepares .. 90% 
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GUIDANCE THROUGH SELF-APPRAISAL 


FORREST E. HEWITT 
Howe Military School 


It 1s well recognized that some guidance programs fail 
because the records become so elaborate and cumbersome that 
no one uses them. In the guidance program at Howe Military 
School, this difficulty has been overcome by arranging the ma- 
terial so that a student’s problem can be ascertained with from 
three to five minutes of careful study. The cumulative record 
system is based upon the recognition of the following three 
problem fields: 


(1) Self-guidance 


If today’s students are to be prepared to adjust themselves 
to this gadget-filled world of ours, it is most necessary that they 
be encouraged to self-guidance in the beginning of their high- 
school careers so that they can become more self-reliant, can 
make better choices, and will be better able to meet new situ- 
ations wisely. This awakening to the realization that one must 
be able to guide himself is one of the most important single 
factors of an individual’s early experience. 


(2) Professional adjustment 


Too many high schools have allowed their seniors to leave 
school with the sole ambition of going to college if their parents 
could afford to send them. Many of these youngsters have 
gone to college with no further aim than to join certain fraterni- 
ties or sororities. Education again was incidental and the pro- 
fessional careers were too far removed for immediate considera- 
tion. Too often these graduates have found that they took the 
wrong courses and would probably have been happier if they 
had chosen other fields of interest. These people too often 
245 
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become professional misfits and spend the rest of their lives 
wishing that they had chosen other careers. 


(3) Self-appraisal 

Students should and can be taught how to learn to appraise 
themselves, how to take advantage of opportunities for growth, 
and how to evaluate their progress. If a self-explanatory 
manual consisting of appraisal profiles and check sheets is 
assembled and written for the student needs of each particular 
school, the guidance program will not become lost in the daily 
factual teaching. 

The source material for the Howe record system is recorded 
in profile form on a manila folder in which the cumulative 
material is filed. This information is compiled from the follow- 
ing sources: 


(a) Technical information and personal inventory tests 
taken by the student. 

(b) Reports from the Masters, Tactical Officers, the Head- 
master, and the Commandant. (These reports give a 
cross section of the work habits, conduct, and social 
adjustments of the boy.) 

(c) The Cadet’s autobiography. 

(d) Counselor’s summary. 


The Howe Profile System 


During the four days of the orientation period prior to the 
fall term, a complete check is made on each of the entering stu- 
dent’s achievements in the fundamentals of reading, language, 
mathematics, science, and the social studies. This battery is 
scored and placed on individual profiles showing the student’s 
actual status in the tools of learning. This information is sent 
to the Masters who begin their “special help” periods for the 
new student with specified difficulties. 

The entire program centers around the building of profiles 
showing achievements, interests, personality, and social adjust- 
ment. At various times during the school year all of the boys 
take a series of interest, personality, and special ability tests, 
the scores of which are placed on profiles by the Cadets for later 
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interpretation and analysis. Through the assistance of the 
counselor, each boy writes his own appraisal after drawing 
profiles of the various standardized tests. 

The first of the series of tests is a check on their technical 
information in the ten major fields, namely: human relations, 
literature, government and history, biological sciences, physical 
sciences, machine shop, mathematics, business administration, 
office techniques, and architectural art. On this same profile 
the student’s high-school training and occupational preferences 
are charted according to national norms for the academic level. 

Each boy then takes a series of interest tests in the same ten 
major fields and compares these percentiles with his profiles in 
technical information, in occupational choices, and high-school 
training. These profiles are then compared with the vocational 
plans the student has outlined in his autobiography. Each boy 
writes a summary analysis of these profiles in the form of a letter 
or essay which is handed to the guidance counselor who inter- 
views each boy in regard to his interpretation. These letters are 
then given to the English Master who checks them for grammati- 
cal errors and letter-writing form. The corrected copies are then 
returned to the counselor who sends them to the boys’ parents 
with personal letters of explanation suggesting discussions be- 
tween parents and sons during the spring vacation concerning 
the personal and vocational implications as shown by the 
profiles. 

At the first opportunity after his return from vacation, the 
Cadet adds to his cumulative record in the guidance office the 
additional information gained in his home discussions. If it is 
the boy’s senior year, this information is used as a basis for 
information in his future life plan. If he plans to attend college 
the next year, this information becomes the basis for his Fresh- 
man college conferences and is placed in a folder and sent to the 
college of his choice. 

Previous to his senior year, special aptitude tests are given 
to the Cadet and a complete inventory accumulated during the 
years he attends Howe School. This personal inventory starts 
as soon as the student begins his formal life in the classrooms 
and the barracks, and accumulates from the following sources: 
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(1) Profiles of the boy’s daily scholastic work which are 
checked by each Master under whom he is taking 
courses. 

(Z) Tactical Officers’ reports showing a picture of the boy’s 
adjustments to life in the barracks. 

(3) Headmaster’s profiles showing ratings of respect for 
authority, leadership, ability and willingness to co- 
operate. 

(4) Commandant’s report summarizing punishments and 
reactions. 

Since the rating on many of these factors must of necessity 
be by subjective judgment, these profiles on the student’s work 
habits, emotional control, cooperation, leadership qualities, and 
future plans are arrived at from various sources, thus giving 
a more reliable evaluation. This summary profile in the form 
of a personal adjustment inventory has proved invaluable for 
counseling purposes and is placed in the Cadet’s cumulative 
record file in the guidance office. 

After the analysis of the profiles and inventories, there is no 
attempt to pigeon-hole the student into a given profession or 
particular college. Instead, wise counseling is combined with 
student freedom of choice. The selection of professions is often 
born in the bi-monthly meetings of the College Preparatory 
Club. For the under-classmen the broad choice of whether the 
boy wants to work with ideas, things, or people very often 
comes from his study of the career data and charts in the 
guidance office. This selection of a career by including the boy 
in the program from its inception gives the boy the feeling of 
responsibility and security, as he knows that he has some defi- 
nite and specific plans for his future which can be changed, if 
necessary, to meet new situations. 


Use of the Autobiography 


In order to help the high-school student to know himself, 
the autobiographical method has proved indispensable. One 
senior entering the school for the first time last fall, stated at 
the close of his autobiography, “I still don’t know exactly what 
I want to do, but writing this has helped me to know myself 
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better, and I think by the close of the semester I will be able to 
make an intelligent decision.” 

During his Junior year, another boy decided that he wanted 
to become a chemical engineer, but when he and the counselor 
discussed his aptitude and achievement profiles, he was made 
aware of a definite weakness in mathematics. (The author 
believes that one of the most effective features in this technique 
is that it offers the counselor the opportunity to assist the stu- 
dent in discovering his own interests and deficiencies. ) 

When writing his autobiography, this boy stated that his 
father was too busy to discuss his personal and vocational prob- 
lems with him. His counselor suggested that if the boy pre- 
sented a definite plan to his father, he was sure that his busy 
father would take time to advise him. This Junior not only 
set up a definite program, but also followed the counselor’s sug- 
gestions to try out different jobs during his vacation. 

The broadening experience of this boy through the explora- 
tory jobs, and the new rapport developed between father and 
son brought forth the proud statement from the boy when he 
returned to Howe for his Senior year, “Now I know my dad, 
and we decided that it would be better for me to change my 
career from engineering to dentistry.” He went on to explain 
in his revised autobiography his reasons for changing his course, 
and gave in detail his new plans. 

Autobiographies are written during the Freshman year and 
revised each consecutive year. They are considered absolutely 
confidential and are filed with other cumulative material in 
each student’s guidance folder in the counselor’s office. Certain 
parts of the following autobiographical outline are revised and 
brought up to date from time to time: 


I. Life history 
(a) Ancestry 
(b) Description of home life 
(c) What the boy thinks the parents expect of him 
II. Difficulties 
(a) School 
(b) Home 
(c) Social 
(d) Physical 
(e) Any other personal problems 
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III. Achievements 
(a) Records, medals, etc. 
(b) Sports 
(c) Jobs held 
(d) Money earned and money saved 
IV. Interests, hobbies, and activities 
(a) Description of interest in hobbies 
(b) Amusements preferred 
(c) Reading interests 
(d) Travel 
V. Emotional needs 
(a) Personal and social adjustment in school 
(b) Religious 
VI. Life plans 
(a) Professional interests 
(b) Vocational experiences 
(c) Analysis of abilities in relationship to chosen field of 
occupation 
(d) College and technical school plans (Seniors ) 
VII. Summary 
A short interpretation of the implications of the test 
results in comparison with the autobiography and future 
plans as previously made with parents. 


Each autobiography is read carefully by the counselor, and 
if it is incomplete or not well written, the paper must be revised 


and rewritten. 
Practical Outcomes 


This type of cumulative record offers the counselor both 
tangible and objective facts for interviewing each student. 
These records also help the student to decide upon more defi- 
nite future plans, and offer an incentive for him to do much 
better school work. The profile system gives needed motiva- 
tion for the superior as well as the average and poor students 
who have previously failed to work up to their ability levels. 
These objective records also bring to the students the impor- 
tance of personality development and its effect upon their social 
and school life. 

In meeting the needs of each student as an individual by 
teaching him how to study, how to choose and prepare for a 
vocation, how to get along with others, and how to interpret his 
experiences which will enable him to solve present and future 
problems, the plan is helping the boys to adjust themselves to 
the rapidly changing world into which they are being graduated. 
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on the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula is derived. The reliability of the revised 
test, with a change in number of choices per item, is given in terms of the reliability 
of the original test, and a constant value is determined by the percentage of indi- 
viduals answering the items correctly and by the number of choices per item in the 
original and revised tests. Although an empirical check demonstrated the useful- 
ness of the formula, further experimentation is to be desired. L. Bouthilet. 





Manson, Morse P. “The Concepts of the Profile, Psychograph, and Evalograph.” 

Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXV (1944), 145-156. 

Over a hundred different terms have been used to describe the graphic devices 
of the profile, the psychograph (both in use for at least 30 years), and the evalograph 
(developed here for the first time). Precise definitions are needed. Taking into 
consideration some of the literature on the subject the following definitions are 
offered: (a) A “profile” is a graphic curve or line constructed from many individual 
or group measurements and/or estimates expressed in identical terms. (b) A “psy- 
chograph” is a condensed analytical record of a complex of factors, containing a 
profile and related numerical and descriptive data. (c) An “evalograph” is a psycho- 
graph with additional interpretive and control data, requiring clinical techniques for 
most effective use. Marion H. Groves. 





Older, H. J. “An Objective Test of es Interests.” Journal of Applied Psy- 

chology, XXVIII (1944), 99-10 

The author presents the Sat and results of a new technique in measuring 
vocational interests. Pictures representing various occupational activities were pro- 
jected onto a screen, after seeing which the subjects—336 high-school students, 248 
college students, and 59 business college students—were tested on the material ‘they 
had viewed. Scores for those who took supplementary tests also revealed low corre- 
lation with intelligence scores and with the Strong Vocational Interests Blank. How- 
ever, close relationship was found between expressed ambitions and test results. 
This vocational interest test is regarded as an objective measure of an individual’s 
dynamic interests in contrast with the subjective quality of the Strong inventory. 
Vernon S. Tracht. 
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Poston, F. “An Evaluation of Word and Picture Tests for First and Second Grades.” 

Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVIII (1944), 142-152. 

Three widely used primary-grade word recognition tests were presented indi- 
vidually to 100 unselected first- and second-grade pupils equated for age, M.A., sex, 
school grade, and achievement in reading. Of four methods of presentation, the 
children obtained highest scores when asked to select a printed word after hearing it 
pronounced, and when identifying a word when shown a corresponding picture. Con- 
siderably more difficult were pronouncing a word without a picture and giving the 

“correct” name for pictures alone. Analysis of the items revealed that the words in 
the tests are not graded in difficulty and that a great amount of variability is present 
in responses to the same pictures. The presence of the pictures was sometimes a 
retarding factor because they suggested to the children words other than those in- 
tended by the authors of the tests. The same words appearing with different dis- 
tracters became more difficult as the distracters approached the form or meaning of 
the test item itself. Edith S. Jay. 





Rashevsky, N. “Contributions to the Mathematical Theory of Human Relations. 

VIII: Size Distribution of Cities.” Psychometrika, IX (1944), 201-215. 

An attempt is made to connect the distribution function of the sizes of the cities 
with the distribution functions of some other characteristics of the individuals in the 
society. Several theoretical possibilities are discussed and different relations are 
derived. A possible connection with some observed relations is discussed. (Courtesy 
Psychometrika.) 





Rautman, A. L. “Performance of Mental Defectives on the Revised S-B and the 
Kent E-G-Y Tests.” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVIII (1944), 329-335. 
Three hundred and fifty mentally retarded patients were given the Kent Oral 

Emergency Test and then the Revised Stanford-Binet in order to determine the rela- 
tionship between the two. Scores showed the Kent to be approximately 10 I.Q. 
points higher, with a coefficient of correlation between the 1.Q’s of .84+.01. An 
analysis for internal consistency revealed several unsuitable questions. When allow- 
ance is made for the difference in I.Q. found in this study, the Kent E-G-Y, which 
contains twenty-five chosen questions and takes only ten minutes to administer, can 
be used to advantage in clinical situations where a short and simple, yet fairly accu- 
rate, preliminary test of mental ability is required before any corrective steps are 
undertaken. Vernon S. Tracht. 





Rosenzweig, Saul; Bundas, Lourene E.; Lumry, Kelly; and Davidson, Helen. “An 
Elementary Syllabus of Psychological Tests.” Journal of Psychology, XVIII 
(1944) , 9-37. 

An explanation i is presented of the purpose, materials, instructions, data, scoring 
methods, and interpretation of five types of psychological tests with representative 
tests of each type. A. Tests of Intelligence: Stanford-Binet, Cattell Infant Intelli- 
gence Scale, Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, A Point Scale of Performance Tests, Form I. B. Tests of Intellectual 
Deterioration: Babcock-Levy Revised Examination for the Measurement of Effi- 
ciency of Mental Functions, Goldstein-Scheerer Cube Test of Abstract and Concrete 
Behavior, Wells Memory Test. C. Tests of Vocational Aptitude: Minnesota Me- 
chanical (Aptitude) Assembly Test, Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, Strong 
Vocational Interest Inventory. D. Tests of Personality: Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, Allport-Vernon Study of Values, Word Association Test. E. Projective 
Approaches to Psychodynamics: Rorschach Test, Thematic Apperception Test, World 
Test, Rosenzweig P-F (Picture-Frustration) Test. Betty Steele. 





Russmore, J. T. “Comparison of an ‘Industrial’ Problem-Solving Task and an 
Assembly Task.” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVIII (1944), 129-131. 
The Crawford Test of Tridimensional Structural Visualization was administered 

ten times in succession to 87 women and 44 men university students. Assuming that 

the first trial measured tridimensional structural visualization, while the tenth trial 
measured an “assembly function,” the two groups were compared on each of these 
two abilities. The critical ratios for the ten trials varied from .03 to .27, indicating no 
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significant sex differences in mean levels of performance on any trial. The first and 
tenth trial for the women correlated .36 +.12; for the men, .09+.15. The university 
students differed slightly from the original Crawford standardization group in initial 
performance, but the restriction in the range of talent is not sufficient to explain the 
low correlations obtained. It is concluded that no sex differences in mean levels of 
performance were found for either function. Edith S. Jay. 





Sprache, George. “The Abbreviated Stanford-Binet Scale in a na Population.” 

Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXV (1944), 314-31 

Wright’s modified short scale of the Stanford-Binet was viieiiaas to one 
hundred pupils of a nursery-school and two private schools in New York City. I.Q.’s 
below average were not used. It was found that the modified scale was superior to 
the clinically used short scale in range, size, and frequency of errors for predicting 
long-scale results. The modified scale also had greater predictive value in a subnor- 
mal population than in a superior population. However, the relatively large predic- 
tion error makes the use of the full scale preferable. Betty Steele. 





Sumner, F. C. and Brooker, N. M. “Prognostic and Other Values of Daily Tests.” 

Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVIII (1944), 323-328. 

The records of students who were given short, objective, daily tests in a course 
in General Psychology were analyzed. The correlation between the averages on the 
first 5 tests and on all 40 tests was .82. Although the mean score of all students 
increased, the poorer students showed a greater increment. It is concluded that the 
prognostic value of daily tests is more reliable as an indicator of success in the course 
than that of general intelligence test results. Moreover, the program is of value in 
the learning and motivational aspects of the situation. ZL. Bouthilet. 





Thurstone, L. L. “Second-Order Factors.” Psychometrika, IX (1944), 71-100. 

Second-order factors are defined and illustrated in terms of a literal notation, 
a physical example, a diagrammatic representation, a geometrical example, and the 
matrix equations relating the first-order and second-order domains. Both kinds of 
factors are discussed as parameters which may be not only descriptive of the indi- 
vidual objects in a statistical population but also descriptive of the restrictive con- 
ditions under which the objects were generated or selected. Second-order factors 
may be of significance in reconciling the several theories of intelligence. This paper 
is concerned with test configurations that show simple structure. If such a structure 
is 1 i then the second-order domain is indeterminate. (Courtesy Psycho- 
metrika, 





Tsao, F. “A Study of the Relationship between Grade and Age Variability.” Jour- 

nal of Experimental Education, III (1944), 187-200. 

The Z. Test and Bartlett’s procedure were applied to data gathered by Thorn- 
dike, Whitmire, and Pressey. The results indicated that the difference in variability 
from age to age is not significant. The Z. Test and Bartlett’s procedure then were 
applied to two Canadian public schools, grades five and eight. Materials used were 
the National Intelligence Test, Scale A, Form I, Schorling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic 
Test, Form A, and the Otis Reading Survey, Form I. Results indicated that varia- 
bility is constant from grade to grade and age to age. The relationships among 
mental and scholastic functions are positive but not perfect, and these relationships 
are constant from grade to grade. On the bases of these results, it is suggested that 
individual differences should be emphasized as early as possible by the placement of 
a child in a subject according to his ability. All children in the same class would 
then have approximately the same standing. Betty Steele. 





Tucker, Ledyard R. “The Determination of Successive Principal Components with- 
out Computation of Tables of Residual Correlation Coefficients.” Psycho- 
metrika, 1X (1944), 149-153. 

A procedure i is presented for determining the successive principal components of 

a correlation matrix where it is not necessary to compute the successive tables of 

residual correlations. The original correlation matrix is bordered with a new row 

and ge for each principal component that is determined. (Courtesy Psycho- 
metrika. 


























NEWS NOTES* 


The A.C.P.A. has sent to each of its “oe copies of “Personnel Work in the 
Post War College and University,” by J. G. Darley, and the American Council on 
Education brochure “Counseling and Post War Educational Opportunities,” edited 
under the a of E. G. Williamson, of the Committee on Student Personnel 
work of the A.C.E 





As an organization, the A.C.P.A. endorses the proposal for an International 
Office for Education, to aid in the creation of more healthful relations among peoples 
and, through them, among nations of the world. 





Thelma Mills, Chairman of the Membership Committee is pleased to introduce 
the ——— new members: 
illiam M. Adams, 2nd Lt. AUS, 500 Brook Avenue, Lafayette, Louisiana. 
Rath L. Alexander, 8044 E. Eighth Street, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Thelma Albright, Dean of Students, Queens College, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Gordon V. Anderson, Acting Director, Student Counseling Bureau, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Irwin A. Berg, Clinical Counselor and Associate in Psychology, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Mrs. Dorothy Brooks, Dean of Women, Dennison University, Granville, Ohio. 
Paul J. Brouwer, Cooperative Study in General Education, 5835 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 
John W. Bunn, Dean of Men, Stanford University, California. 
Lt. John Butler, A.S.T.P., SCU 3700, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
Dean C. W. Cannon, Cooperative Study in General Education, 6010 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
O. R. Chambers, Head, Department of Psychology, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 
Barbara M. Clark, Assistant Director, Student Activities Bureau, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
—— W. Colvin, Y.M.C.A. National Council, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
liinois. 
James H. Corson, Dean of Men, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 
Margaret L. Cunninggim, Dean of Women, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 
Marguerite R. Dressler, Assistant Director of Personnel, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Charles V. Dunham, Director of Student Employment, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 
Wilma Eldersveld, Psychological Clinic, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
Mary Catherine Evans, Vocational Adviser for Women, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
Mae c VS Assistant Dean of Students, College of City of New York, New 
or 
Mrs. Leona Wise Felsted, Chairman, Personnel Committee, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Helen E. Focht, Assistant Director, Office of Student Affairs, State University of 
Iowa, Towa City, Iowa. 


* News items concerning members of the American College Personnel Association 
should be sent to Grace E. Manson, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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John D. Foley, Assistant to the Dean, Office of Dean of Students, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Mary Lou Griswold, Placement Secretary, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Thomas J. Hand, Vocational Advisory Service, 87 Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

Dr. W. Ballentine Henley, President, College of Osteopathic Physicians, Los 
Angeles, California. 

George Hilliard, Director of Personnel and Guidance, Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

George E. Hill, Director, Student Personnel Service, Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Arthur C. Hicks, Acting Registrar, Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

M. Eunice Hilton, Dean of Women, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

Leila L. Holcomb, Assistant Counselor, University Residences for Women, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Wilbur J. Humber, Dean of Student Affairs, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Katherine J. Jones, Executive Secretary, Nursery Training School of Boston, 
355 Marlborough Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Flemmie P. Kittrell, Dean of Women, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 

Mrs. Estella Hitchcock Lane, Dean of Students, Frances Shimer College, Mt. 
Carroll, Illinois. 

Corrinne G. La Barre, Research Assistant, Western Personnel Service, Pasadena, 
California. 

Patricia A. Lahr, Director, Student Union, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
Howard C. Madsen, Manager Technical Employment and Training, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Betty Anne Mallay, Director of Appointment Bureau, Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas O. Marshall, Director of Student Personnel, Colorado State College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Harry M. Mason, Testing and Guidance Program, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Catherine Northrup, Assistant Director, Student Personnel, Colorado State Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Dorothy Olson, Director, Texas Union, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

L. R. Palmerton, Director Student Personnel, South Dakota School of Mines, 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 

Penelope M. Pearl, Psychological Clinic, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

C. R. Penoi, Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Harold B. Pepinsky, Office of Dean of Students, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

Julia E. Read, Personnel Director, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
New Jersey. 

Thomas F. Richardson, Director Student Personnel, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Howard L. Roy, 507 Oak Street S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Chester H. Ruedisili, Assistant Dean of College of Letters and Science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

John Dale Russell, Dean of Students, Division of Social Science, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

William H. Seaman, Director of Admissions and Bureau of Appointments, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Jane E. Stephanus, Acting Placement Director, University of Detroit, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Jean T. Stromberg, Assistant to the Counselor, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


New York. 
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C. Woody Thompson, Director, Office of Student Affairs, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Alice L. Thorpe, Appointment Office, Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. 

M. R. Trabue, Dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

Leona E. Tyler, Director, Bureau of Personnel Research, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

Mrs. Frances Gibson Wallace, Freshman Adviser, Hollins College, Hollins, Vir- 


ginia. 

Robert S. Waldrop, Clinical Assistant, Psychological Clinic, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Mrs. Dorothy S. Whitehead, Supervisor of Student Aid, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 

Jane Louise Winningham, University Elementary School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

—_ B. hg Assistant Professor of Psychology, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 

ew York. 





Elizabeth G. Andrews, Director of Personnel, Florida State College for Women, 
has prepared a manual for the use of faculty counselors at her institution. 





A. J. Brumbaugh has recently accepted the Vice-Presidency of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 





Harold B. Pepersky has been appointed Counselor, Vocational Counseling and 
Guidance Center, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 





Lieut. R. L. Swann, U.S.N.R., has been transferred from the U. S. Naval Flight 
Preparatory School at the University of South Carolina to the Naval Air Training 
Center, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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